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——=——— 
T may be taken as almost certain that before our next issue, 
we shall have proof that Wei-hai-wei, the second great 
Chinese arsenal, is in Japanese possession. Up to January 30th, 
the reports all showed that Marshal Oyama, who commands 
the attack, was drawing both his divisions from the East and 
from the West towards the doomed fortress, intending to 
storm the low heights which command it, while the Fleet 
shells the harbour. The Chinese telegram announcing a 
“repulse” of the invaders, showed that a reconnoitring 
party had reached the hills; and on January 31st repeated 
messages announced an attack in force. According to the 
latest of all, the attack was known at Chefoo to have been 
successful, no fort, except one on an island in the harbour, 
having remained uncaptured. The event, which is fright- 
fully disastrous for China, will incline her Envoys who 
have arrived in Japan to accept almost any terms; but 
will Japan make peace? The mob is wholly opposed to it, 
and at Kobe actually tried to lynch the Chinese Envoys, 
and we see signs that even the statesmen are disinclined to 
forego an entrance into Pekin. They have some card up 
their sleeves which they are most reluctant to place upon the 
table until some addition has been made to their Fleet. 


M. Faure has succeeded in finding a Ministry. M. Ribot, 
a Moderate who has been Premier and Foreign Minister, 
on Saturday accepted the task of forming a Cabinet, and 
has been at once joined by all to whom he has applied. He 
fills the Finance Ministry himself, the Foreign Minister is 
still M. Hanotaux, M. Leygues takes the Ministry of the 
Interior, and General Zurlinden, a new man in office, becomes 
Minister of War. The Cabinet as a whole is Moderate, and 
4isinclined to an Income-tax; but it is probable that some 
arrangement was made with the Radicals for their pet proposal, 
for a political Amnesty was at once laid before the Chamber. 
This Bill pardons all convicted of “crimes, outrages, and plots 
against internal security,” except the Anarchists, all slanders 
against public men, all electoral offences, and all offences in 
connection with strikes, and it was carried by 511 votes to 7, 
a vote simply impossible, unless there had been some previous 
understanding. The Abbé Lemire very cleverly then pro- 
posed that, as the Chamber was in such a mood of mercy, it 
should restore the priests suspended for political indiscre- 
tions, to their stipends. The Minister of Justice grumbled, 
but the House was in a gentle mood, and the priests were 
pardoned like the slanderers, but only by 284 votes to 163. 
They had not been included in the bargain, Reds not thinking 
it possible for priests to be even moderately innocent. 














The new President’s Message to the Chambers is described 


virtually a promise to accept any Ministers or any measures 
which the Chambers may approve. This, at least, is the 
interpretation placed upon them by all parties, and they 
of course reduce the President to a mere figurehead, which 
was not the intention of those who framed the Constitution. 
It is said that this position pleases M. Faure, who declares 
that his policy is “ pacification,” and that he represents the 
industrious democracy and their quiet labour; and it is quite 
certain that the President who first applied to M. Brisson 
and then selected M. Ribot, can have few party convictions. 
It remains to be seen, however, how far he is prepared to go, 
and whether he does not believe that he can influence 
Ministers, even when he does not select them. For the 
present the Chamber seems content; but there is a certain 
feeling of alarm abroad, the idea being that the Radicals 
may at last insist ona Ministry of their own, which might 
try Collectivist experiments. Meanwhile, it is acknowledged 
on all hands that M. Faure is good-natured, and in France 
bonhomie counts for much. There is nothing to be said 
against him, except that in the long line of French Kings and 
Presidents the man whom he most resembles is Louis XVI. 


A “scene” occurred in the French Chamber on Thursday, 
accompanied by some regrettable incidents. The Ministry pro- 
posed to grant a national funeral to Marshal Canrobert, who 
died on Monday, aged eighty-six, as a great soldier and “the 
last Marshal of France.” The Radicals, who think of him a3 
a General who assented to the coup d’état, refused to consent, 
and in the midst of an indescribable tumult declared that 
Marshal Canrobert should have broken his sword rather than 
obey the orders to slaughter citizens upon the Boulevards. 
M. Brisson, President of the Chamber, thereupon declared 
that to say “that soldiers who obey orders contrary to 
the Constitution and the laws fulfil their duties,” is almost 
to apologise for the coup d’état-—a remark of which we 
shall hear more. It is, as was immediately said, fatal 
to discipline, if only because, when emergent orders are 
issued, there is no time to discuss their legality. Sup- 
pose, on a declaration of war, half the troops on the 
frontier think it has been declared in an unconstitutional 
way. You would have a fight in barracks. The vote was 
ultimately passed; but in this remark, and in another 
repudiating a Radical assertion as to the compensation 
voted to the victims of December 2nd, M. Brisson displayed 
intense, and we may add unexpected, party feeling. 


Mr. Asquith and Mr. Morley made more than one speech at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne on Wednesday, but said very little of 
interest in their morning speeches. At the great meeting 
in the Olympia of Newcastle in the evening, where five, 
thousand people were present, they both spoke again, Mr. 
Asquith, as the guest of the evening, at greater length than Mr. 
Morley, but with less than Mr. Morley of special interest. He 
predicted that the main subjects to be brought forward by the 
Government in the coming Session would be Welsh Disestab- 
lishment, the Veto Bill, and the reform of the Registration, and 
that the House of Lords question would not be raised until 
the House of Commons had disposed of these other questions 
in the sense of the Government. On the House of Lords 
question, Mr. Asquith insisted on the old point, that a 
House of Lords which is a check only,—and almost a final 
check,—on what it thinks rash Liberal legislation, and 
no check at all on rash Tory legislation, is not in any true 
sense a security to the Constitution. Very well; then why 
does not Mr. Asquith give in his adherence to some recast of 
the House of Lords which would not be open to this objection P 
Yet that is precisely what he most fears and objects to. He 
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permit any improvement of the Houseof Lords. He wishes to 
keep it in the form in which Liberals can most effectually 
ridicule it, in order that it may not earn the character of a 
security against all rash proposals, instead of considering 
how it may be freed from that charge and made an effective 
drag on the rashness of either party. He is far more anxious 
to protect the flaws in the House of Lords than to protect its 
usefulness. In opposition to any attempt to legislate against 
the immigration of pauper aliens Mr. Acquith delivered a very 
able and effective protest. 





Mr. Morley’s speech was exclusively on Ireland. He renewed 
the expression of bis previous conviction that Home-rule is 
the only cure for Irish discontent, and of his extraordinary 
belief that handing over Ireland to the tender mercy of the 
opposite factions will be the greatest possible blessing to 
that unhappy island. He declared that his new Irish 
Land Bill is essential to the peaceable settlement of Ireland, 
and that the combination of Irish landlords in the House of 
Lords to defeat it will be the greatest possible misfortune to 
the country. On the latter point we are disposed to agree 
with him if he does not go in the direction of confiscating 
the landlords’ fair property in their estates; and we hope 
that the leaders of the two Unionist parties may be able to 
strengthen his hands instead of wrecking a measure absolutely 
needed at the expiration of the first fifteen years for which 
provision was made in the Land Act of 1881. Butas for Mr. 
Morley’s triumph in the success of his own administration, we 
believe that it is for the most part a mere development of Mr. 
Balfour’s policy, and that it is due much more to the Irish 
farmers’ growing indifference to Home-rule, and their grow- 
ing eagerness for quiet enjoyment of their new interest in 
the land, than it is to the hope of a radical change of the 
political situation. The Imperial Parliament has no doubt 
bungled many things in Ireland, but Mr. Sexton and Mr. 
Redmond, between them, would certainly bungle many more, 
—including not only matters of first-rate importance to Ireland, 
but matters of still greater importance to the United 
Kingdom. Neither Mr. Asquith nor Mr. Morley seemed to 
have the least hope of a triumph at the General Election. 
They contemplated, however, not without elation, the diffi- 
culties with which their successors would have to deal. 


The Duke of Argyll has published the speech which was 
unfortunately interrupted by a severe attack of illness at 
Glasgow on January 15th, and a very powerful attack on 
Lord Rosebery it is, though in our opinion much too bitter 
in tone, as though the sufferings of the writer had lent a 
certain stab to his sentences. This tone hardly suits the 
object of the attack,—the nimble and adroit opportunism of 
the Earl of Rosebery. The Duke begins, indeed, in the right 
tone. He describes the great panic caused by the calamitous 
interview between Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Parnell in 1885, 
which Mr. Parnell misrepresented as a preparation for a Tory 
surrender to the Parnellites; and he declares that amongst 
the panic-stricken Liberals not a single statesman was so 
panic-stricken as Lord Rosebery. He compares him to 
Burns’s field-mouse,— 

“ Wee sleekit, cowering, timorous beastie, 

Oh what a panic’s in thy breastie,”— 
and adds that “among the many mice who were alarmed on 
that occasion, no mouse squeaked so loud as the Earl of Rose- 
bery” at Paisley, when he denounced all who ventured to 
make an absolute alliance with the Irish Nationalists,—a 
speech which he has long been endeavouring painfully to 
explain away. That is the true note in describing Lord 
Rosebery. He is the “sleekit, cowering, timorous beastie” 
with a profound panic in his “breastie,” which turns him 
this way and that as political fears agitate him; but the 
invective of the latter part of the Duke’s speech is rather too 
severe for any political field-mouse. He describes Lord Rose- 
bery as stripping himself of coat and waistcoat for a purpose 
which has been so variable, that he can only wear, if he wears 
anything in its place, a coat of many colours such as jockeys 
affect, and he conjectures that his administration will one 
day be described as “the great jockey administration.” Lord 
Rosebery, he declares, was called to “heel” by Mr. Asquith, 
and in his speech at Devonport he obediently “came to 
heel.” Well, all that is very vigorous, but it is too withering 
for Lord Rosebery. He is a subject rather for pity than for 
powerful invective, for Burns’s compassion than for the Duke’s 
denunciation. 





Lord Lansdowne delivered a striking and masculine speech 
at Calne on Tuesday, in which he made one useful sug- 
gestion, that Bills which have passed their second reading 
in the House of Commons in one Session should go up to 
the Lords before the Committee stage in the next Session, so. 
that the Lords would have plenty of time for the discussion, 
of their principles, before the Commons take up the laborious. 
detail of the debate in Committee on their individual pro- 
visions, and therefore should not have the needless labour of 
that discussion at all, if the principle had been rejected by the 
Upper House. That appears to be a very wise and practica} 
suggestion, whatever kind of Upper House we are to have, ang 
there can be no doubt that we shall continue to have one of 
some kind. 


On his main subject, the Reform of the House of Lords, 
Lord Lansdowne took up the plan which we have continually 
advocated, of the weeding of the House of its great redundance. 
of passive Conservatism. But we do not think that the plan 
of the Peers themselves electing the Peers who are to sit and 
form the active Legislature would do, as that would give too 
large a preponderance to the Conservative Peers. All Peers. 
who had ever taken part in Administrations on either side of 
the House should be summoned, and in addition, all the life. 
Peers nominated by the successive Governments of the two. 
parties. That would give a very capable House, one not too. 
Conservative and yet not at all likely to be rash or impulsive 
on great constitutional questions, while the Government of 
the day would have its full share of reasonable influence over 
such an Assembly. 


The Germans are still not prepared, after twenty-four 
years, to allow Alsace-Lorraine to govern itself as a province 
of the Empire. A motion to that effect was made in the: 
Reichstag on Wednesday, but the Chancellor refused to 
acceptit. He said the Reichsland was not now governed dic- 
tatorially, but the Government must keep the dictatorship 
bestowed on it by a law of 1871 in reserve. The people were 
becoming Germanised, and were most industrious; but 
France could still, if she chose, raise an agitation in the 
annexed country, and the law was “‘a good signboard” to warn 
the population against being led astray. Prince Hohenlohe 
has governed Alsace-Lorraine for so many years, that his. 
testimony must be accepted; and it seems to amount to 
this. The Alsatians accept Germany because they have no. 
hope of release; but if they had one, there would be trouble 
still. That is a much less roseate account than the one: 
which is now usually published. Reconciling conquered 
provinces is difficult work to Germans. They have not 
succeeded in the least in Poland; and in Danish Schleswig 
their success, in spite of the total absence of any ground for 
expecting a change, has been most incomplete. We have not 
succeeded either with our Poles, so we have little cause to 
boast; but we think we might have succeeded if, as in Alsace- 
Lorraine, there had been no question either of race or creed. 


Mr. Fowler on Thursday made a striking speech at a dinner 
given to Lord Sandhurst, the new Governor of Bombay, 
which appears to have been reported only in the Times. 
He repudiated strongly the idea that England would ever 
give up India, declared that the people were becoming 
even more sensible of their duty to their great depend- 
ency, and disputed with warmth the pessimistic view even 
as to Indian finance. To talk of bankruptcy was folly, 
for the assets of the Indian Government in the shape of 
railways and irrigation works wete worth one hundred and 
eighty-five millions, while the entire debt of India was only 
two hundred and twenty-one millions, te uncovered Debt 
being, in fact, under forty millions, or say, roughly eight 
months’ revenue. They had a grave difficulty to face in the 
fall of silver, but if the rupee had remained at par, the surplus 
would be nine millions sterling. He believed they would sur- 
mount the financial difficulty as they had surmounted others. 
We have spent hundreds of millions on a gigantic system of 
roads, railways, canals, and bridges, and yet within the last 
few months ninety-five millions of debt, at 4 per cent., have 
been converted into 34 per cent. stock. He believed the 
duty of England was to continue securing individual liberty, 
security, and prosperity in India. It is most expedient that 
this side of the Indian problem should be represented, but 
Mr. Fowler must not forget that the assets he talks of are 
not only not liquid, but may be irreparably damaged in a 
week of successful insurrection. 
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The young Ozar has given a shock to his admirers, who 
a little unreasonably expected him to summon a represen- 
tative, or at least a consultative, Assembly. His Majesty on 
Tuesday received an immense number of deputations from 
the Zemstvos, or County Councils, and the municipalities, and 
took the occasion to contradict the prevalent reports. He 
was aware, he said, of certain “absurd illusions” current 
in the Zemstvos as to their approaching right to par- 
ticipate in the internal government of the Empire, and 
he wished the deputations to report everywhere that while 
“devoting all his strength to the welfare of the people, he 
intended to protect the principle of autocracy as firmly and 
answervingly as did his Jate and never-to-be-forgotten father.” 
That is, at all events, plain speaking, and it will probably be 
acceptable to the masses of the people, whu prefer their Czar 
to any County Councillor; but the Emperor would have been 
wise to say a few words as to the reforms he does intend. 
His enemies will represent the speech as that of an 
obscurantist as well as an autocrat, and will declare that 
the only hope lies in revolution. The Nihilists, who were 
passive during the devolution of power, will be again 
urged to activity, and we shall once more witness the contest 
between a party of fanatics made desperate by police cruelty, 
and a Sovereign embittered by treachery and threats. 


The merchants of New York are continually shipping gold 
to Europe, which they buy from the Treasury with currency 
notes, and the Treasury balance in that metal has shrunk 
from £20,000,000, regarded as the proper minimum, to 
£10,000,000, or less. The people are alarmed lest it should 
disappear altogether, in which case the Union would be “ in- 
solvent,”’—that is, would be obliged to pay in silver, obligations 
which it is pledged to repay in gold, and the people are there- 
fore hoarding the more precious metal. This worries the 
bankers and checks trade, and President Cleveland, on Mon- 
day, addressed a special Message to Congress on the subject. 
We have said enough about it elsewhere, but may say here that 
the President condemns the present method of replenishing 
the Treasury. He says there is revenue enough, but he wants 
gold, and everybody who wants to export or to hoard gold takes 
it away, presenting currency notes in exchange. The Treasury 
is bound to take them, and bound to reissue them, so they 
come perpetually back for more gold. Moreover, the ten-year 
gold bonds issued to procure more gold, expire too quickly, 
and must be repaid in the metal lent; and he therefore fears 
that unless the system is changed, dishonour will come upon 
the Union. He proposes an issue of gold bonds with fifty 
years to run, the cancelling of the notes presented, and the 
payment of all Customs-duties in gold, the whole as an 
expedient to gain time, till the currency can be put straight. 
The House of Representatives will, it is said, pass a Bill 
allowing long-dated bonds; but the Senate will not, the idea 
being that the worse the muddle the greater is the chance for 
Bimetallism. As a matter of fact, it seems probable that 
more ten-year bonds will be issued, and the Government will 
tive from hand to mouth until some grand panic compels the 
tival interests to come to some permanent arrangement that 
will work,—z.e., a single gold standard, or a double standard 
with silver valued at its bottom price. 


Notes from Ireland, of January 26th, by means of extracts 
from the Irish Catholic, the organ of Mr. Healy, shows 
bow bitter is the feeling between the two sections of the 
Anti-Parnellite party. Mr. James F. X. O’Brien is “an 
official wofully indiscreet, inaccurate, and undisciplined ;” 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, an “astute manipulator ;” Mr. Thomas 
Condon, “the swashbuckling representative for East Tip- 
perary;” while Mr. Thomas Sexton “poses as a model for 
imitation of ‘National Unity,’ with his resignation of 1893 
and ‘seaside retirement’ before us.” The Freeman’s Journal, 
the representative of the Anti-Healyite section of the Anti- 
Parnellites, is “the channel of misrepresentation and dissen- 
sion.” No doubt this calling of names has at present little 
political significance. Healyites and Anti-Healyites will all 
faithfully support Lord Rosebery. Still, it cannot be pleasant 
for the GI: dstonian chiefs to feel that they are kept in office by 
the votes of a group which is so seriously divided against itself. 


For the first time within living memory an Atlantic liner of 
the first class, and belonging to one of the greatest and most 
popular of the great steamship lines, has gone down, 
with nearly everybody on board. At half-past five on 





Wednesday morning, when forty-five miles off Lowestoit, the 
North German Lloyd 3iner ‘Elbe’ was run into by a small 
steamer, the ‘Crathie,’ and twenty minutes after sank, with 
the loss of three hundred and seventy-four lives. Only twenty 
persons escaped. We do not wish to speak harshly before 
all the facts are known, but it is not pleasant to record 
that of these twenty only five were passengers, and of the 
five only one a woman. The loss would have been much 
greater had the ‘Elbe’ been sunk after, and not before, she 
had called at Southampton. She was on her way to that 
port from Bremen when the collision occurred. The night, 
though pitch-dark, was clear; but for some unexplained 
cause, the on-coming steamer did not alter her course, though 
it is alleged that the ‘Elbe’ fired several rockets to attract 
her attention. The place where the ship was struck was just 
abaft the engines. A very heavy sea and a bitter easterly wind 
“blowing nearly a gale,” made the task of escaping from the 
ship very difficult. The boats could not be launched, partly 
because of the confusion and partly because the ropes were 
hard frozen. The narratives of the survivors are peculiarly 
painfal to read, as they are not redeemed by those accounte 
of nobility of conduct and self-sacrifice, happily so often 
to be found in cases of shipwreck. One of the passengers 
describes the crowd of excited men trying to tear away 
the life-belt which he had put round him. The captain, 
however, seems to have done his best, and went down on the 
bridge. When will some one invent a method of lowering 
boats which will really act? At present a steamer’s boata 
are merely heavy ornaments,—or devices for soothing the 
nerves of the passengers. , 


On Friday, January 25th, Sir Colin Scott- Moncrieff 
delivered a lecture on the Nile at the Royal Institution. 
After mentioning that, though Isis and Osiris had long 
been forgotten, every native still knew the night—that of 
June 17th—on which the miraculous tear shed by Isis on the 
tomb of Osiris was supposed to fall into the river and cause it 
to rise, Sir Colin went on to consider the possibility of a hostile 
Power on the Upper Nile cutting off the water. He evidently 
considers that it would be a perfectly easy task for a civilised 
Power. Even if a friendly Power like Italy were to occupy 
Khartoum, and were to develop the Soudan by means of 
irrigation, she would starve Egypt, or at any rate prevent 
her growing her cotton crops. “But, more than this, a 
civilised nation on the Upper Nile would surely build regu. 
lating sluices across the outlet of the Victoria Nyanza, and 
control that great sea as Manchester controlled Thirlmere.” 
This would be an easy operation. The Nile supply would 
then be in human hands, and if Egypt had the bad luck to 
be at war with this people, they might flood Egypt or cut off 
the water at their pleasure. ‘“ Was it not evident, then, that 
the Nile, from the Victoria Nyanza to the Mediterranean, 
should be under one rule?” We have not the slightest wish 
to encourage the forward policy in the Soudan, which we hold 
to be impolitic at the present moment, but unquestionably 
Egypt cannot be considered entirely safe unless she controls 
the upper waters of the Nile. 


On Monday, Dr. Jameson, the Administrator of the South 
Africa Company, was entertained at dinner at the Imperial 
Institute, and afterwards delivered a lecture, the Prince of 
Wales being in the chair. After repeating his belief in the 
“payable” nature of the Rhodesia minerals, and describing 
the capabilities of Matabeleland for cattle-rearing—“ what- 
ever else we have, we have an admirable pastoral country ”— 
Dr. Jameson dealt with the future of South Africa. The 
future he looks forward to is commercial federation, and 
possibly political amalgamation. “Here will be a livable 
country, and with the finest climate in the world—in that 
portion, at all events, extending from the Cape Peninsula to 
certainly within a hundred miles of the Zambesi—capable of 
supporting an enormous white population, with free exchange 
of products throughout, with a united railway policy, and, 
above all, with a united native labour policy.” Certainly 
that is a dazzling ideal; and if Mr. Rhodes can do for South 
Africa what Sir John Macdonald did for Canada—make a 
great commonwealth in which the Anglo-Saxon is the pre- 
dominant partner, or, at any rate, which accepts the Anglo- 
Saxon ideal—he will have done a great piece of work. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday, 104}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@——— 


THE RADICAL IDEA OF THE LOWER CLASSES. 


| NY one does a service who helps us to understand the 

thoughts of the dumb mass which now rules England, 
and we welcome therefore the statement of Mr. Frederic 
Impey, published in the Westminster Gazette of Friday 
week. Mr. Impey has twice fought the Evesham district, 
and has twice been beaten; he lives there himself, he 
employs much labour, and what with dependents, friends, 
canvassing agents, and solicitors, he ought to know some- 
thing about the opinions of that constituency. His account, 
though he is a strong Gladstonian, is not a cheerless one 
for Unionists. He does not, of course, say one word about 
their grand objection to him, his readiness to vote for 
Home-rule, no Gladstonian ever mentioning that project 
unless he wants Irish votes, or is driven into a corner by 
heckling ; but he admits that there are three reasons which 
account for his defeat. One of them is the opposition of 
the publicans. As no publican can have more than 
one vote, except through favour from some elector, this 
reason signifies that in a typical district of the Midlands 
the average English elector does not share in the bitter 
hostility to liquor-sellers which Gladstonians profess, and 
Sir William Harcourt probably feels—at least he is a 
hypocrite if he does not—that they desire to be able to 
purchase alcohol if they want it, and that, if they have 
any wish to reform the trade, it is through the Gothen- 
burg plan, which admits of the fullest compensation. That 
is Mr. Chamberlain’s preferred scheme, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s influence is felt in Evesham as everywhere else in the 
Midlands, and Evesham voted for Mr. Chamberlain’s side. 
As neither party will alter its views upon this subject, the 
statement is a hopeful one for Unionists’ prospects at the 
next election. Then, implies Mr. Impey, the voters believe 
that the Unionists sympathise most with agriculture in 
its extreme depression. Mr. Impey perceived that this 
feeling was strong, and promised either to impose rates 
upon every description of property, so as to relieve land, 
or to increase the grants in aid of rates from the National 
Exchequer. Nevertheless, as he implicitly admits, the 
labourers went against him because they believed the 
Tories, and not him, which, remembering the past 
history of the two parties, is probable enough. We 
greatly doubt if either party can do much for a trade 
beaten down by an irresistible and unavoidable foreign 
competition, but the labourers are right in thinking that 
the Unionists, as the natural “Country Party,” genuinely 
sympathise with them, and will do what they can, 
especially by the creation of small freeholds, to mitigate 
rural distress. As the Radicals have declared against free- 
holds, and only desire to make Bumble landlord instead 
of the squire, and as Bumble will certainly not be an im- 
proving, and probably not a generous landlord, the feeling 
in this respect of the country labourers is not likely for the 
present to be greatly modified. And lastly, Mr. Impey at- 
tributes much of his failure to the decay in the influence of 
Dissent. “ An alarming feature in our country districts,” he 
says, “as well as in the Evesham Division, is the lessening 
influence of Dissent of all kinds. Some remains there 
are of the old sturdy freedom-loving Dissenting feeling, 
and where this prevails Liberalism has a sure hold; but 
it is undeniably waning, and the fact is of serious import 
to our future as a party in very many country districts.” 
We have been pointing out this fact, which in many of its 
aspects we most sincerely regret, for the last fifteen years, 
and now that it has struck election agents we shall, we 
suppose, have a hearing. Nonconformity is neither dead 
nor dying, is in some respects more prosperous than ever, 
but it has always been a middle-class organisation; and 
now that the middle class is swamped in the masses, its 
power as a political force is on the wane. In some places 
the power has passed to the Church, which, remaining terri- 
torial, accepts a responsibility for those outside its congre- 
gations ; in some it has been transferred to Socialists ; and 
in some it has been absorbed by agitators; but in all, the 
old protesting Puritan, who was often the worthiest of men, 
though he rules as many as ever he did, is ceasing to sway, 
or even greatly to affect, the masses of new electors. They 
judge political questions without him, and so judging are 
as likely in the competition of parties to vote Conservative 
as Radical. Indeed, they are more likely, for the Con- 








servative, with all his faults, is a mellower man, and the 
low-class Englishman, unless deeply religious, has often a 
secret dislike—an emotion which, be it understood, we are 
in no way defending—for the teacher of restrictions. He 
would like to be rather jolly if the times would let him 

— Nonconformist rarely appeals to that side of him 
at all. 

Mr. Impey’s points are most instructive; but there are 
other reasons for the Unionist victory, apart altogether 
from the question of Home-rule, or, indeed, any other 
question of momentary politics, which remain still to be 
brought forward. One of them is stated with quite suffi- 
cient plainness in the Nineteenth Century of this month 
by Mr. St. Loe Strachey. The assumption made by all 
Gladstonians, and, indeed, by all Radicals throughout the 
world, that those who work must necessarily be opposed 
to Conservatism, is an assumption merely, without evidence 
in facts and without basis in human nature. As a matter 
of fact, known to all who inquire, hardly any class labours 
with its hands so strenuously—working as it does for six 
full days a week—or under such hard conditions botk 
from exposure to weather and from uncertainty of profit, 
as the peasants of the Continent, and in France, Germany, 
Italy, and Hungary they, with nearly all power in their 
hands, furnish the great Conservative vote which upholds 
Governments. Work, then, does not of itself make 
Radicals, nor, except in times when distress means want 
of bread, does comparative poverty. The majority of 
workmen think themselves fairly well off, or if discon- 
tented, it is with their employers, and they are therefore 
both able and willing to divide, like those who are richer, 
into two political camps. Those who instinctively hope 
much from change, vote Radical, and those who are of the 
critical temper and doubt change, vote Conservative. 
Which is the more numerous is not yet known, and per- 
haps never will be, because workmen, like everybody else, 
change not only with advancing age, but under the influence 
of temporary emotions; but they are perfectly incapable, 
like the more instructed class, of pulling all together. They 
follow their instincts at the hustings as they do in the 
present contest between the Old and the New Unionism, and 
each party has behind it armies of workmen who fight in 
its support without bribes, temptations, or coercion. The 
contrary theory is a mere fiction, or rather a survival of 
the days when no man who worked with his hands 
having any share in the government of the country, 
most workmen of intelligence adhered to the party which 
promised that, if successful, they should have a share. The 
democratic principle is now acknowledged on all hands, 
either as a triumph or as a sad necessity of civilisation, 
and workmen, like all other classes, are free to follow 
differing mental impulses, which are as strong in them 
as in all previous possessors of political power. 

We wish to add a remark, which is not suggested either 
by Mr. Impey’s letter or Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s paper, and 
which neither party will quite like, but which may have 
truth in it for all that. All Radicals assume, so far as we 
know, that the lower the suffrage, the more certain is their 
victory, and in all countries demand that men universally 
shall possess the vote. We understand their request so 
far as it is based on the idea of equality, but we do not 
understand their assumption. Why do they think that 
the lowest voters will all vote in a drove, and that the 
rush of the whole body will be to Radicalism? Why 
should the residuum not split like every other class, and 
go two separate ways? We do not profess to like 
universal suffrage, because we do not believe that want of 
instruction is a qualification for power, and because we 
greatly dread corruption of various kinds; but we believe 
this fear of a stampede has no base to it whatever. Where 
is the evidence of it, either in America or Europe? It is 
said that the very young, who in most free countries 
without universal suffrage make up the bulk of the un- 
enfranchised, will, of necessity, if only from inexperience, 
be more revolutionary than those who already enjoy the 
vote. Well, it may be so, we will not dogmatise, though 
we see mere boys every day who are fiercely Conservative ; 
but if it is so, and the young are as a body furious 
Radicals, the Continent must be in imminent danger, 
for the young have all the bayonets in their hands, and 
can upset society to-morrow morning with impunity if 
they choose. Why do they not? Just because, we should 
say, men, whether young or old, are governed by a great 
many ideas other than those which Radicals attribute to 
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them, and tend in all classes, the very lowest as well as 
the very highest, to follow those ideas, and split off into 
widely different and ultimately opposing groups. Take 
the vote of a well-filled casual ward on any considerable 
point, and the vote of a West-End club, and we venture to 
say the differences will be as sharp in the one place as in 
the other. Men are not a herd of cattle, to rush in a wild 
stampede all for the same unseen point; and even the 
rattle, when they find an obstacle, split into columns, and 
take routes which within half an hour make them travellers 
‘owards opposite points on the horizon. 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON LORD ROSEBERY. 


T is to be feared that the great speech which was inter- 
I rupted by the Duke of Argyll’s sudden illness on 
January 15th, will never be read in its entirety by the 
English public. The summary of it published by the 
Times on Tuesday gives, unintentionally no doubt, a false 
impression of it, by reporting at some length the rather 
sxaggerated personal invective against Lord Rosebery, 
and unduly compressing the very masterly and impressive 
sonstitutional argument which made up by far the greater 
part of that speech, and which deserves, above all, to be 
well weighed at a constitutional crisis like the present. It 
will be a misfortune for the political life of the country 
if that speech, as it is now given to us in the Glasyow 
Herald of Tuesday, is not read and weighed by our 
people. It seems to us the greatest of all the Duke of 
Argyll’s speeches,—it may have gained something in the 
process of committing it to paper,—as well as one of the 
most eloquent. For the Duke has a real “ historical con- 
science,” —a faculty in which Lord Rosebery, the most agile 
and supple of Opportunists, is conspicuously deficient. We 
regret, indeed, that the Duke has allowed himself to use 
at the conclusion of his speech language much too strong 
for the occasion. He says that Lord Rosebery has de- 
clared himself “ willing to sell the liberties of the British 
people and the securities which this ancient Constitution 
has provided against the dangers of returning despotism, 
for the sake of concealing the divisions of the party of 
which he is not the leader but the slave.” He describes 
Lord Rosebery’s declaration at Devonport, that he had said 
nothing there at all inconsistent with the drift of bis 
speeches at Bradford and Glasgow, as a “ brazen declara- 
tion.” And, indeed, he treats a Minister who, in our 
opinion, hardly knows when he is shifting his tack only 
because the wind is so unfavourable to his purpose, with 
the view of beating up against it, and when he is shifting 
it just that he may run before the wind, as if he had 
really had a great public object in view, and were willing 
either to pursue it or to abandon it, just as might 
best suit his own personal interests. If that were so, 
no doubt the Duke of Argyll might fairly avow a 
feeling “akin to shame,” in describing Lord Rosebery’s 
manceuvres. But we do not think that the extraordinary 
facility that Lord Rosebery shows, indicates any capacity 
for either entertaining or abandoning a serious political 
conviction which he would have desired to maintain against 
any hostile outbreak of public opinion. He is one of the 
most accomplished and typical of the Opportunists of an 
age which has produced a perfect harvest of Opportunists. 
Policy appears to mean, in Lord Rosebery’s mind, the 
power of adjusting your opinions to every breath and 
shift of public favour. And we might as well indulge a 
feeling “akin to shame” at the tremulousness with 
which some unstrung temperaments shiver as the shadows 
of the clouds pass over them, as at the permutations 
through which Lord Rosebery’s opinions on Ireland, Dis- 
establishment, the suppression of intoxicating drink, and 
the proper treatment of the House of Lords, pass in Lord 
Rosebery’s mind as he listens to the opinions of his col- 
leagues and the cheers of his audiences. Now and again, 
too, the Duke is really unjust to Lord Rosebery. When 
he declared that he favoured Disetablishment in Scotland 
because he found that the Established Church of Scotland 
was a mere wing of the Tory party, he certainly meant 
that he regarded that as proving that it was not a truly 
national Church; since, if it had been, it would have in- 
cluded a fair number of both parties,—not that he wished 
to disestablish it simply because it was hostile to the Glad- 
stoniaus. And we must say that we cannot in the least 
agree with the Duke that after the arguments which Mr. 
Disraeli used in the House of Commons upon the Befarro 





Bill of 1866, he could have been sincere in advocating so 
warmly the much more drastic Bill of 1867, unlessa very 
different standard of political morality is to be used in 
measuring his sudden changes of front, from that which 
the Duke of Argyll applies to the similar changes of Lord 
Rosebery. On the whole, we regret the extreme severity 
of the Duke’s personal invective against Lord Rosebery, 
who appears to us neither worse nor better than the general 
class of Opportunist politicians, who from the days of 
Theramenes to the present time, have always seemed to 
think that suppleness is one of the greatest of all qualifica- 
tions for democratic ig sy van - Even Sir Robert 
Peel was not entirely free from liability to the same 
imputation. His changes on the subject of Catholic 
Emancipation and the Corn-laws were as much censured, 
though perhaps not so much open to censure, as Lord 
Rosebery’s, and yet the Duke of Argyll has spoken of 
himself as more properly a follower of Sir Robert Peel 
than of any Liberal statesman. A little more gentle- 
ness in his manipulation of Lord Rosebery would have 
made this speech of the Duke’s one of the very greatest 
speeches of the century. In the massiveness of its 
substance it is at least as great as in the force of its. 
eloquence. 

The most important part of the Duke’s speech is 
that in which he deals with Lord Rosebery’s treatment 
of the non-representative character of the House of 
Lords. He shows how little Lord Rosebery knows of 
previous attempts to improve the Constitution of that 
Assembly by infusing into it the representatives of other 
weighty classes in the community besides those who can 
afford to keep up hereditary peerages, and how much the 
jealousy of the House of Commons has stood in the way of 
these attempts; and also how very imperfectly the elective 
principle taken alone has secured the adequacy of true 
representation in the British Constitution. He shows us 
that on the great occasion when Mr. Fox carried in the 
Commons an India Bill which would have transferred the 
whole Government of India to a body independent of 
Parliament and the Crown, the House of Lords interfered 
to throw out that Bill, and that Mr. Pitt, governing for some 
months without the confidence of the House of Commons, 
yet obtained so completely the confidence of the Commons 
of England, that when at length he appealed to the con- 
stituencies, he swept his opponents almost completely from 
the stage, and got a new House of Commons which ratified 
entirely the judgment of the House of Lords. He shows. 
that election, far from securing absolutely a true reflection 
of the feeling of the people, sometimes secures nothing but 
a reflection of the wishes of the most adroit wirepullers, 
and that the taciturn and slow-moving masses give their 
real support to the man who is not looking out for popular 
applause, but who just expresses the natural and sturdy 
feeling of an impartial bystand+r. He shows that in relation 
to the administration of justi e, election, far from securing 
a trustworthy representation o. popular conviction, is one 
of the best possible means of misrepresenting that convic- 
tion, and that the House of Commons itself sanctioned 
that view when it transferred to the Judges from its own 
jurisdiction the question whether an election had been duly 
or unduly conducted. And he shows how entirely unhis- 
torical Lord Rosebery’s conscience had been when it induced 
him to say tl at the rule rather than the exception had been 
spasmodic struggles between the two Houses, separated by 
temporary intervals of calm. He quotes the Radical Mr. 
Freeman’s emphatic opinion that the agreements between 
the two Houses had been far more remarkable than the 
differences, and illustrates that opinion with a force and 
ability that leaves Lord Rosebery’s view of the history of 
the House of Lords no sort of plausibility. Nothing is 
clearer than that, till the time of the Puritan civil war, the 
House of Lords did as much for the representation of 
English opinion as the House of Commons itself, and that 
again, in the eighteenth century, it not unfrequently 
represented the typical English character better even than 
the House of Commons. Even in the present century 
there have been cases in which it has represented average 
opinion better than the House elected by the caucuses of 
the two parties. Lord Rosebery seems quite unaware that 
the same process is going on now, and that average 
English opinion, though it does not bow down before the 
Peerage, is quite as much dissatisfied by the tyranny of 
the House of Commons as it is by the Conservatism of the 
House of Lords. 
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Lord Roselery is a political chameleon, and a political 
chameleon will never be a powerful leader of any party. 
At the same time, a political chameleon is hardly a fit 
subject for such powerful invective as the Duke of 
Argyll’s. He should reserve that for bigger game than 
chameleons. 





THE “EXTINCTION” OF THE PRESIDENCY. 

it France once more slipping down the inclined plane 

which leads first to anarchy in the Executive, and 
then to a dictatorship ? No one can answer the question, 
for France sometimes recovers herself suddenly, as she 
recovered from that dream of carnage, the Red Terror, 
and sometimes throws up a man of genius to do for her 
the work which she ought to do for herself, but the 
omens of the hour are not pleasant for those who, like 
ourselves, prefer for France a moderated Republic. It 
begins to be certain that M. Casimir-Périer resigned 
because he found, contrary to his auticipations, that the 
Presidency was contumeliously set aside; that M. Dupuy 
refused even to let him see despatches and reports; and 
that, if he wished to preserve either the utility of his 
great office or his own self-respect, his only alter- 
natives were resignation, or an appeal to the people 
through a Dissolution. As we judge, he chose the wrong 
course, and while saving himself, nearly ruined the Presi- 
dency, which has now fallen to a man who, being essentially 
a good-humoured bourgeois, is in an ecstasy of delight at 
his elevation, who is content with his position in front, 
content with his salary, content to be without influence, 
and content to obey humbly the counsel of Ministers 
chosen not by himself, but by the Premier, and changed 
by the Chamber whenever the whim seizes any of its 
groups, or at intervals which average only fifteen 
months. It is understood on all sides that the President’s 
Message, which thanks the Assembly for choosing 
3o humble a man as himself, has for its inner drift 
a promise that the President. will accept any Ministry and 
any plan which the Chamber may appear, even for the 
moment, to prefer; that he will not refer any question, 
however large, back to the electors. Indeed, M. Faure 
almost promises this in so many words, for, in the midst 
of the regular stuff about “industry,” “ glory,” “ power,” 
and “democracy,” this sentence gleams out with a certain 
light :—“ At any moment the nation has the power of 
expressing its will through the medium of its repre- 
sentatives, and the latter have always the assurance of 
finding in the Government faithful co-operation in 
the endeavour to effect, by legal means, all important 
reforms beneficial to the country.” That sets aside 
the ultimate right of the electors to override their 
momentary representatives, who must be obeyed by the 
Government without demur. That these words, so far at 
least as the Presidency is concerned, are not words of 
course, is evident from the President’s strange action. 
Elected as a Moderate, he first offered the Premiership 
t> M. Brisson, an inflexible Radical; then summoned 
M. Bourgeois, a more pliable Radical; and only at 
~ last, when he found no majority obtainable in this 
way, accepted M. Ribot. That gentleman, himself a 
Moderate of the true Whig type, must have agreed to 
conciliate Radicals, for his very first act was to accept the 
thoroughly Radical proposal of an amnesty for all 
“ political” offences, including all misdemeanours com- 
mitted by strikers, and excluding only the Anarchists, 
whose pardon, with M. Carnot but a few months dead, 
would have alarmed the whole peasantry of France. 
That Amnesty, it must be remembered, is not bestowed 
on rebels who have fought fairly and obeyed the 
rules of war, but on men who have, like M. Gérault 
Richard, fought with poisoned slander for a weapon, 
or have incited resistance to authority, or have them- 
selves fought with the gendarmes or police. The vote 
in its favour strikes a deadly blow at order, for it assures 
all who violate it that if they will but abstain from bomb- 
throwing, the sentences of Law Courts are not to be 
dreaded, because long ere they have expired their friends 
in Parliament will have extorted from a weak Executive a 
general pardon; which is, for all the disorderly, a triumph. 
All who know France know what the effect of that Act 
will be, how it will weaken the hands of the police, how it 
will dismay all witnesses in the Courts, how it will enable 


the fanatic, that they need fear nothing, for that there ig 
no Presidency left to refuse pardons, and the future is in 
the hands of their friends. A careful revision of all 
sentences with the intention of pardoning the less guilt 
name by name would not have produced half these bad 
effects, while it would have remedied any accidental defect 
of justice; but that was not what the Reds wanted, but to 
exhibit the power of pardon which the group system 
places in their hands, and to weaken the most definite 
prerogative of the Executive and its head. 

But all this is constitutional? It is constitutional only 
in form, for the intention of the Constitution was that 
while France should govern herself on the Parliamentary 
system, the President should be strong, should be irre- 
movable during his term, should watch all his Ministers, 
—else why are they made responsible to him as well as 
to the Chamber,—should be primarily responsible for 
order,—else why does he command the Forces r—should be 
authorised to send back an Act passed by the Assembly 
for reconsideration, and should, in extremity, be able to 
ask permission from the Senate to dissolve, a permission 
which could hardly be refused without risk of anarchy. The 
President was, in fact, intended to be the true permanent 
head of the Executive, and to be a check on the Assembly 
as a whole, just as the Senate was intended to be a check 
upon the more powerful Chamber. In relinquishing per- 
sonal independence, therefore, M. Faure either modifies 
the Constitution, or permits it to be modified, in a most 
serious way, the Assembly, which in practice means the 
Chamber, gripping a direct control of the whole Executive, 
so that, for example, if a majority of Deputies voted a 
resolution requesting the Minister for War to order the 
garrison of Paris to retire to rural cantonments, that 
revolutionary instruction must be carried out. The 
Chamber, in fact, becomes a Convention in everything 
except its power to override a Law Court; and it is very 
doubtful if, after the vote which overthrew M. Dupuy, 
even this exception will be permanently maintained. 

It may be said that this change signifies nothing except 
that the Government has become really Parliamentary, 
and that if a majority were determined on that course, the 
House of Commons could order the garrison of London to be 
removed, or the Metropolitan Police to be dissolved. The 
analogy, however, is a false one. No one in England ever 
pushes a legal right to its logical conclusion, and no one 
in France ever abstains from doing so. Our Constitution 
could not last a week in France, for the Peers would 
whittle away every Bill the Chamber passed, the Monarch 
would veto every Bill he disapproved, and there would be 
a Dissolution every eighteen months, or oftener. Even 
here we have trouble with the “resolutions” of the Com- 
mons, though the Cabinet occasionally defies them, as Mr. 
Fowler has, for example, defied the resolution about the 
India Civil Service; but in France a majority which found 
a resolution inoperative would, in pure logic, upset every 
Government that could be formed, until it was obeyed. The 
Chamber, if unchecked, will govern ; and it is difficult to see, 
except the fear of the Army, any check which now remains. 
The Extremists of all kinds certainly intend the Chamber to 
be supreme—that is, to be, in truth, the Executive as well as 
the Legislature—and though the Moderates probably do 
not, they have, in order to resist, to rely upon the relics 
of the Right—who cannot be fully trusted—and upon the 
coherence of groups which, as we saw in the anti-Dupuy 
vote, can be tempted away from coherence by a hundred 
motives. Republican Deputies in France, as we have so 
often been compelled to point out, are always a little 
more Radical than their constituents; their tendency 
to conciliate the Extreme party has been repeatedly 
manifested; and they have a dangerous notion that 
so long as the Chamber is the supreme power, they 
themselves can prevent any risky use of it. It is 
possible they may, but the history of France does 
not justify the hope, and though the Radicals differ 
greatly from the old Deputies of the Mountain, it is not 
in their fanaticism. They would not establish a Terror, 
but they would risk anything to try a grand experiment 
in Collectivism ; they are not to be trusted about taxation, 
and we question, if not their aversion to war, which, as 
they recognise, might transfer power to the Army, at least 
their prudence in avoiding occasions of provocation. 
Add that they might drive the Monarchists half-mad, 
and throw the whole South and Brittany into a flame by 
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ient for the kind of alarm felt in Paris, for 
se  ornectation of Socialist measures, and for the 
disposition, which is affecting many English gilt-edged 
securities, to invest French money here. We are never 
ssimists about France, which recovers herself faster 
fee any country in the world; but we doubt, with the 
Presidency extinct, whether a Radical Ministry can be 
long avoided, and expect then to see a progressive 
Income - tax imposed, to the rage of all who own 
property, the Church dissevered from the State with- 
out regaining full liberty, an immensely expensive 
experiment tried in Collectivism, by authorising any 
municipality to set up any trade, and some interference 
with the Army in the way of relaxation of discipline. 
None of those things may happen, for in France events 
rather fall from the skies than occur ; bui grave Frenchmen 
apprehend them, and if they occur, the end—which is 
a dictatorship involving war, and lasting or falling, 
eccording to the result of that war—will be very near at 
hand. We do not, we confess, like that overwhelming 
majority for the Amnesty at all. Not half of those 
who voted for it can have believed in its prudence, and 
those who voted for it are, under the new attitude of the 
Presidency, the unchecked masters of France. 





THE UNIONISTS AND THE IRISH PEOPLE. 


HERE is something at once very painful and also 
almost ridiculous in the manner in which both 
Unionists and Gladstonians in turn console themselves 
for the prospect of defeat at the polls, by the prospect, 
to which they look forward with a sort of childish sense 
of satisfaction, of seeing their rivals struggling in the 
throes of a new Irish crisis. Before the defeat of Lord 
Salisbury’s Government in 1892, we well remember that 
not a few of the Unionist speakers brandished the whip of 
small cords with which they expected,—we will not say 
they hoped,—to see their opponents beaten, before the 
eyes of those opponents. Mr. Morley, in his speech of 
Wednesday night at Newcastle, did exactly the same 
thing. He quoted, with a sort of half-relish, Mr. Bal- 
four’s admission that if the Home-rulers were beaten 
at the polls, the Unionists might look for a fresh out- 
break in Ireland, and ought not to be deprived of 
the resources of their own very mild Coercion Act; 
and he warned them that however much better for 
them, affairs might appear to be in Great Britain, 
there would be a very unpleasant quarter of an hour for 
them in Ireland. So we have often seen boys console 
themselves in the hour of approaching defeat by grim 
congratulations to their more fortunate opponent on the 
unpleasant attentions he would receive from an over-severe 
master so soon as he came to occupy the place of honour 
in the class. Now, as it happened,—and we are heartily 
glad that it did so happen,—the Unionists’ prophecies of 
a bad time coming so soon as the party which pets Ireland 
politically, should succeed to the party which applies 
to her a strict discipline, came to nothing. In spite of 
Lord Londonderry’s pessimistic views, Mr. John Morley 
has been able to report on the whole steady improvement 
from year to year, and now he is evidently contemplating 
“the order of release ” in exactly the same spirit in which 
three years ago Lord Londonderry anticipated Mr. Morley’s 
advent to power. And again, in spite of Mr. Balfour’s own 
dreary anticipations, we hope that the vindictive threats of 
Irish crime with which Mr. Morley half consoles himself 
for the prospect of defeat,—we do not in the least mean 
that he desires to see an outburst of Irish crime, but 
only that if it comes, he will find a mournful satisfac- 
tion in seeing what he will regard as retributive justice 
descending on his rival,—may be similarly disappointed. 
Indeed, we think it probable that they will be. No one 
can deny that for the last two or three years of the 
Unionist Administration, the improvement was quite as 
steady as it has been since Mr. John Morley’s access to 
power; and we cannot forget the despondency with which 
both the Gladstonians and the Irish party contemplated 
that prosperity of the wicked, and found for themselves 
artificial consolation in the hope that it was all due to the 
prospect of their own early return to power. We suspect 
that it was due to a very different cause,—namely, the 
gradual preoccupation of the tenant-farmers with the im- 
proving prospects of their own farms, and to their great 


reluctance to invite the renewal of a kind of disturbance | 





which would deprive them of the fruits of their toil. Nor 
do we see why that cause should not work as effectively 
for good now, as it did when Lord Salisbury’s Adminis- 
tration was last in office. 

But if this is to be, it becomes a very serious question 
how the Unionists ought to treat the crisis in Irish affairs 
which is now approaching, when the first period of fifteen 
years assigned by the Irish Land Act of 1881 is near- 
ing itsend. Mr. Morley is immediately to ask Parliament 
to settle the questions which must come up for discussion on 
its expiration. There is no doubt that various questions, 
which it was supposed that that Act settled in favour 
of the tenant, but which the Courts of Law determined 
in a sense unfavourable to the tenant, must now be recon- 
sidered, and that there will be some sincere differences 
of opinion amongst the Unionists as to how they ought 
to be settled in the Land Bill which Mr. Morley is to 
introduce. For our own parts, we think that there ought 
to be no attempt to embarrass the Government by taking 
a party view of the question. We feel sincerely the great 
grievances to which many of the Irish landlords have 
been exposed under the operation of the various Irish 
land measures of the last fifteen years, and we are very 
far indeed from desiring to see these questions all decided 
in the sense in which Mr. William O’Brien and Mr. 
Dillon, and even Mr. Healy, would wish to see them 
decided. The landlords should have justice as well as the 
tenants, and unfortunately there is nothing more difficult 
in Irish land questions than to decide what justice is. 
But it is impossible to doubt that those who have looked 
into this question with the sincerest desire to determine 
that very knotty point, do think that such legal decisions 
as that in the case of ‘‘ Adams v. Dunseath,” have not done 
full justice to the tenants, and that at such a crisis as the 
present some of these should be revised in the spirit in 
which the Land Act of 1881 was intended, but failed, tc 
settle them. We cannot doubt that the leaders of both 
parties might agree on a fair compromise in relation to 
these matters, on which a very elaborate inquiry has lately 
been conducted, and that it would be in the highest 
degree unfortunate if the Unionist leaders did not 
consider them in a_ perfectly impartial spirit, and 
refuse to regard themselves as mere agents for the 
landlords who usually vote with them in the House 
of Lords. Doubtless the Irish landlords have often 
suffered wrong during the recent struggle in Ireland, and 
we have not hesitated to take their side boldly when 
they were threatened with the monstrous conspiracy of 
the “ Plan of Campaign.” But, on the other hand, we 
have always believed that there are cases in which the 
rents of the tenants have been raised as a consequence of 
their own improvements, and that that is a grave injustice 
which the Act of 1881 did not entirely remove, and which 
ought to be removed now that the period is about to arrive 
at which the “ fair rents” must be reconsidered. It seems tc 
us that Mr. Morley’s proposals should be fairly met by the 
Unionist leaders in a thoroughly judicial spirit, and that 
a real effort should be made to take the questions which 
these proposals will raise, out of the region of mere party 
warfare, and to settle them with due regard to the 
interests of justice, even though we should thereby alienate 
some of the phalanx of Irish landlords who threaten 
the Bill with destruction. It will be a difficult matter 
to manage. Nothing is more difficult than to find the 
middle path of equity amid the violent cries of the con. 
tending parties ; but still it can be done, and for our owr 
parts we trust the instinct of the Liberal Unionist leaders 
for discerning it with at least something like approximate 
success. We ought not to give either party the chance o/ 
saying that the Unionists are the enemies of justice in 
Ireland ; and if we do not, if we hold out a helping-hand 
to Mr. Morley wherever he is really the spokesman not of 
the Irish party, but of the discriminating officials who have 
studied the whole case from a calm and scientific point o! 
view, we may, we think, secure the confidence of the great 
bulk of the Irish people, and prevent, as Mr. Balfour's 
Administration prevented, any of that wild reaction 
against the Unionists, for which Mr. O’Brien and Mr. 
Dillon prayed, and some even of the Gladstonians hoped. 
Ireland will be, no doubt, the great difficulty of a Unionist 
Government, but it will be a difficulty which we shal) 
surmount if we prepare ourselves in the Session which 
is now opening, to treat the new Irish Land Bill with 
perfect candour, and not in the spirit of mere hostility te 
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Mr. Morley’s proposals. We may easily retain all our most 
eager adherents at a cost far too great, if it be at the cost 
cf reason and justice. 





THE SCARE AS TO MR. JUSTICE VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS’S REMOVAL. 


E assume, as every person who stops to remember 
the high character of the Lord Chancellor must 
assume, that there is not the least atom of truth in the 
story that Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams is going to be 
taken away from the work of winding up bankrupt com- 
panies, and set to other legal business, because his conduct 
in the New Zealand and other cases did not give satisfac- 
tion, and because he proved too ruthless in his exposure 
of the methods of fraudulent directors. Whatever else is 
true, that must be false. One would as soon believe that 
Lord Herschell and Mr. Asquith had connived at the 
escape of Jabez Balfour. Lord Herschell, besides being a 
great lawyer, is a man of unblemished honour and of 
entire rectitude of purpose, and the notion of his doing 
what people have been wondering whether he has done, 
or is contemplating doing, is simply preposterous. No 
one in his senses can seriously imagine that the Chancellor 
would contemplate an act from which the most corrupt of 
Continental Ministers would shrink,—#.e.,supersede a Judge 
for not being willing to acquiesce in the policy of hushing- 
up. Depend upon it, if Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams’s 
duties in the Bankruptcy Court are for a time to be under- 
taken by Mr. Justice Romer, it is only because such an 
arrangement is temporarily convenient, or for some 
technical reason desirable in the interests of judicial 
-business. 

But, it may be asked, if this is our feeling in the 
anatter, and if we scout the rumours of the week as 
necessarily absurd, why should we trouble to give them 
further publicity ? Our answer is a simple one. Though 
we cannot entertain for a moment the supposition that 
Tord Herschell ever contemplated the stifling of Mr. 
Justice Vaughan Williams’s methods of investigating the 
doings of company directors, the protests which the mere 
rumour that he was doing so excited, are of quite sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant their being noticed by 
all who observe our public affairs, and try to understand 
the moving spirit withinthem. From one point of view, we 
regret those protests, for they may have been painful to 
Lord Herschell. No man likes to be doubted, even for a 
moment, or only through a misapprehension. On wider 
grounds, however, we are heartily glad that they were 
made, for they show that public opinion in England is as 
intensely alive as ever to the necessity for maintaining the 
-absolute independence of the Bench. It is on that inde- 
pendence that our liberties were founded, and by that 
independence that they are preserved. Superior people 
sometimes talk as if this were conventional rhetoric, and 
sneer about the want of elasticity and administrative 
force in our judicial system. It is clear, however, 
that the public at large still realise what a priceless 
possession is the independence of our Judges, and are even 
liable to grow unfairly suspicious in their eager determina- 
tion to maintain it entirely unimpaired. This jealousy, 
though it may sometimes be overdone, is a sign for which 
we should all be devoutly thankful. Judicial independence 
‘is the one effective safeguard against social tyranny,—the 
oppression of the poor and weak by the rich and powerful. 
‘Tue best laws in the world are of no avail if they are 
corruptly or inefficiently administered in the Courts of 
Justice. Take the case of America. Examine in detail 
the municipal corruption and the tyrannical actions done 
by the rich against the poor or the public at large, and 
try to discover a remedy, and you will always find your- 
self pulled up and defeated by th fact that either the 
Courts cannot be depended on, or else that there are arrears 
or appeals which will prevent punishment in any effective 
form from overtaking the offender. You ask, “ Why is this 
‘boodling’ Alderman not punished?” The reply is, “ He 
hasa ‘pu!l’ on the Court which would try him.” Such and 
such a great Company commits some totally illegal act in 
regard to its humbler competitors. It goes scathless because 
the Judges are “Corporation Judges.” The millionaire, 


again, grossly infringes on his neighbour’s rights, but no one 
expe:ts a Judge on £500 a year, and with an insecure tenure 
of his office, to stand up toa man with £100,000 a year. 


the Court, the Judge as often as not contrives to get out 
of the unpleasant task of enforcing it. No doubt there 
are plenty of upright and high-minded Judges in America, 
even outside the Supreme Court, and within the States 
that possess them lawlessness is to some extent kept in 
check. The strength of a chain is, however, that of itg 
weakest link, and if the Magistrates and the inferior 
Courts are open to fear or favour, it is little use having a 
High Court which is above suspicion. Can any one 
doubt that if the American States generally would create 
Judges as entirely independent as ours, they would very 
soon clear out the “ boodlers ” and “ bull-dozerg ” ? Sharp 
sentences for actual offences, a stern enforcement of 
obedience to the orders of the Court by imprisonment 
for contempt, and a refusal to wink at compoundings 
of felony, would soon free Chicago from its corrupters. 
The Americans are not worse people than we are, and 
if we can boast of a healthier public life it is not 
owing to superior virtue, but simply and solely to the 
fact that our Judges are independent and incorruptible, 
and swayed by neither fraud, fear, nor favour. If it were 
known that you could get “a pull” on the Judges of the 
High Court, that a rich man could always buy protection 
in one way or another, and need not fear any consequences 
from such purchasing, and, lastly, could undertake to 
secure immunity for the instruments by whose means he 
carried on his illegal actions, depend upon it we should ve 
soon have London “a pocket (or rather folio) edition of hell.” 
Fortunately for us, our people consciously or unconsciously 
realise this fact. Unfortunately for the Americans, theirs 
do not. The last thing which the Americans seem to 
think of doing is to appoint all their Judges for life and 
pay them £8,000 a year,—a sum about equivalent to our 
£5,000. If they did that,and made the Judges realise 
that their business was not merely to settle legal points, 
but to protect Society within the law, the millionaire 
would no longer be able to say to an inconvenient band of 
competitors,—“ Gentlemen, I mean to smash your business 
unless you accept my terms. You may take the case to 
every Court in the land, but I tell you plainly it is no 
good, I must and will have my own way here.” In 
America, when a certain sort of big man says that, and 
means it, there is no more use fighting. He will have his 
way, if he has to kidnap the Judge, spirit away the 
witnesses, and “fix” the jury. 

We are, then, heartily glad that newspapers like the 
Daily Chronicle and the Westminster Gazette, which repre- 
sent the feelings of the masses, should have taken so 
strong—indeed, we ought to say so exaggerated—a line 
on the supposed supersession of Mr. Justice Vaughan 
Williams from motives that would not bear stating. For 
once, at any rate, screaming and sensationalism were not 
to be deprecated, but had their uses. We cannot regret even 
fuss and fury, when the cause of the fuss and fury is the 
suspicion that some one, in however remote a way, is trying 
to tamper with the Judges of theland. The storm over Mr. 
Justice Williams’s alleged removal may in the end prove not 
a little useful. Some day, a politician may be tempted to do 
something analogous to the thing which Lord Herschell was 
only rumoured to have contemplated, and of course did not 
really contemplate. That tempted politician will naturally 
consider, as men always do under such circumstances, 
whether it is worth his while to do anything approaching 
the attempt at tampering with the Judicial Bench, in order 
to hush up this or that scandal. If he remembers the state of 
excitement produced by the rumour of Mr. Justice Vaughan 
Williams’s supersession, we may be pretty certain that he 
will not touch the matter. He will argue, if a mere 
rumour, without any foundation of fact, caused such a 
stir, what will be the result of an actual removal with a 
substantial object, and one which is liable to be dis- 
covered? In all probability he will be saved from yielding 
to the temptation, and be obliged to declare that the 
action contemplated would not be worth carrying out. 





THE LESSON OF MR. CLEVELAND'S MESSAGE. 


R. CLEVELAND'S Message of Monday to Congress 
about the condition of the Treasury, is a remark- 

able paper. Very few people will read it outside the 
Union, for the subject disgusts most of those whose 
fortunes are not implicated, and the President, though 
he writes simply and with lucidity, has little charm of 
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‘nai in the history of democracy to which we in vain 
inom parallel in the ‘ast. The United States is one of 
the richest nations in the world ; its people have displayed 
a quite exceptional readiness to endure taxation ; and its 
credit is consequently able to bear, without feeling them, 
shocks which would embarrass, perhaps paralyse, the 
strongest States of the Old World. In spite of 
the mad expenditure upon pensions, of a heavy debt, 
and of a tendency to grants like the one just voted 
for the construction of the Nicaragua Canal, the Re- 
public has a surplus of £12,000,000 in its vaults 
(we presume, in notes), and, nevertheless, it is in im- 
minent danger of national insolvency. Congress has so 
mismanaged finance that the Government has to pay enor- 
mous sums in gold, and has practically only sufficient 
silver to pay them with, which, silver being cheaper 
than gold, nobody will voluntarily take. Besides the 
regular payments in gold, such as interest on the 
Debt, the Government has, in a few years—nine years 
—to pay off in gold £140,000,000, and has at this 
moment only £12,000,000 in gold in the Treasury to 
do it with. This amount, moreover, may, if no new 
system is adupted, be whittled away to nothing. There 
are bank-notes out to the amount of £100,000,000, 
for which gold may be demanded at any moment, but 
which are exchangeable everywhere for either gold or 
silver. Whenever the bankers, therefore, want gold for 
shipment to Europe or any other purpose, they buy a few 
millions of currency paper with silver, send it to the 
Treasury, and exchange it for gold,—a process carried to 
such an extent that, says Mr. Cleveland, more “than 
£34,500,000 have been drawn from the Treasury during 
1894 for shipment abroad or hoarding at home.” This 
outdraught, moreover, will continue, and may be increased. 
If the currency banknotes were destroyed when pre- 
sented, there might be some relief, as the remaining notes 
would gradually get dearer, and the purchase of gold less 
profitable ; but Congress is in favour of ‘‘ plenty of money ” 
being kept in circulation, and “by law” the notes pre- 
sented must be reissued at once, the Treasury therefore 
making all its payments in them. No Treasury could keep its 
ve under such circumstances; and the President 
tells the people that if a remedy cannot be found, and that 
quickly, the Treasury will have to break faith with its credi- 
tors, and pay everybody in silver, with consequences to its 
credit which, as he justly says, will touch the working 
people quite as closely as the bankers. It is impossible for 
capitalists, with such an uncertainty hanging over them, 
to engage in new enterprises; it is difficult even for dis- 
tributors to make contracts in advance, and a regular 
mania for hoarding sets in, men who can keep gold 
keeping it in secret, that when the crash comes they may 
not be caught unawares; a system which, of course, 
diminishes every day the amount of work for which wages 
will be paid. Hoarding is as bad for business, for the 
moment, as if the State enormously taxed all who had any 
means out of which to save. 

Even allowing for the possibility that the American 
Treasury in its eagerness to be safe, is exaggerating the 
imminency of its risk—which can be averted for some 
months by an issue of gold bonds under a recent Act— 
this is an extraordinary situation; and the ultimate reason 
for it is more extraordinary still. ‘That reason is, in fact, 
the existence among American electors of a currency craze. 
The electors do not understand the questions at issue, 
any more than they understand the binomial theorem, or 
speculative astronomy, and their failure is in no way to their 
discredit. The ablest economists in Europe confess that 
they are puzzled by some of the consequences of the over- 
production of silver, and are divided, though not in equal 
proportions, on the question whether Bimetallism would 
be a remedy or an aggravation of the disease. Unfor- 
tunately, the American voters think they know; they are 
split into two parties, which, though not equal, are 
powerful enough to paralyse each other, and the conse- 
quence is that no remedy of permanent efficacy can 
be so much as tried. There are probably half-a-dozen 
remedies which a Committee of experts would recommend, 
and any one of which would give relief; but not one of 
them will be adopted. Rather more than half the people 
are convinced that a gold standard is the only safe basis 
of commerce, and rather less than half that silver can be 
raised by legislation to a “ parity” with gold, and neither 
will let the other act. The Monometallists will not allow 
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any experiment to increase the value of silver, while the 
Bimetallists declare that they will allow no experiment at 
all, or indeed any legislation, until Congress accepts the 
principle that the “ dollar of our fathers ” shall be restored 
to its ancient value ; that is, in fact, until the value of silver 
is artificially enhanced by some 50 percent. All improve- 
ment in the currency, therefore, halts. Mr. Cleveland 
tells the people that if they will let him issue bonds at 
3 per cent. with fifty-five years to run, and collect all Cus- 
toms-dues in gold and destroy all notes sent in to buy gold, 
the catastrophe will be averted, and the country at ten 
gain half a century in which to mature its opinions 
about currency. The plan may be bad or good—we 
are passing no opinion—but it is clearly a monometal- 
list plan, and the Bimetallists will not even discuss it. 
They want, they say, the “ rehabilitation” of silver, and 
until it is rehabilitated the danger of the Treasury, the 
disorganisation of business, and the withdrawal of money 
from beneficial circulation, shall continue. The House of 
Representatives may vote what it likes, but they have 
force enough in the Senate to arrest any Bills, and they 
will arrest the President’s. It is of no use to reason with 
them, any more than with the more fanatical teetotalers 
or the anti-vaccination people. Their minds are shut to 
argument, and nearly impervious to evidence, and they 
pursue their fiscal ideal with an ardour before which 
experience shrinks back dismayed, and theorists begin to 
doubt whether in the teeth of opposition so honest and so 
fierce, they can rely on their own judgment as to the 
truth of arithmetic. In fact, the situation so long pointed 
out in the Spectator as the test-situation of democracy, 
when the whole people has an opinion on a subject it 
cannot understand, has arrived, and something very like 
chaos has arrived with it. Nobody’s plan has a chance, 
and the State must go stumbling along, borrowing money 
to save its credit at emergent rates in ever-increasing 
amounts, and in a way which, as Mr. Cleveland shows, 
perpetually increases the burden of the Treasury. 

The stumbling cannot go on for ever, and we suppose 
in the end the depression produced by the condition of the 
currency will convince even the fanatics that whether they 
are right or wrong they must permit some remedy to be 
tried; but there may be immense misfortunes before the end 
is attained. If each party were devoted toa plan, a ter- 
minus of some sort might be easy to reach; but there is 
no such thing in America as a great party with a 
currency project. The Republicans are slightly in favour 
of gold, and the Democrats of silver, but neither of them, 
as a@ party, supports the claim of either metal. Each of 
them, it is said, ‘‘is split by the metal line.” The people 
have chosen to think for themselves on a subject beyond 
their grasp, and the consequence is that half, or nearly 
half, of each party is, on this question, at daggers drawn 
with the remaining moiety. The consequence is that 
the new Congress, which will be Republican, will no 
more be able to act than the old Congress, which 
is Democrat, and that unless misfortune teaches the 
people, or some one arises who can persuade them, 
the paralysis may last for years. There is no more 
reason to believe that monometallism will die, or that 
bimetallism will die, than that Catholicism will die or 
Protestantism. There is a notion in England that the 
Silver party will be beaten, because its advocates are 
dishonest, and are fighting only to enhance the price 
of their goods at the expense of the community; but 
that idea, though true in part, is in the main a de- 
lusion. The Silver Kings and the miners they employ 
are no doubt fighting for their own hands, but the 
immense majority of the voters on their side are en- 
tirely honest, and either believe that silver is as good as 
gold, in a proportion of one to fifteen, because it used to 
be so, or believe that it could be made as good if the 
capitalists, with their hoards of gold, would let the neces- 
sary legislation pass. As they also believe that, if silver 
were “ restored,” they would all be suddenly prosperous, 
they hold their faith with a tenacity which nothing 
except experience, probably painful experience, will 
ever disturb. To suggest Commissions of Inquiry 
or compromises to the two parties, is like suggest- 
ing Commissions or compromises about the Papacy 
to Catholics and Protestants. Our doctrines, they both 
say, are either true or untrue; they are irreconcilable 
with each other, and one of them must be made to pre- 
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present condition. It would have been a priori incredible, 
but it really appears to be the fact that the people of the 
great American Republic will have to endure serious mis- 
fortunes because they have all studied ardently a strictly 
commercial question too difficult for their brain-power. 
That is one of the great dangers to which democracy is 
liable, and the only remedy for it is to trust experts,— 
that is, to cease, so far as that matter is concerned, to be 
a “self-governing democracy ” at all. 





THE NEW CIRCULAR TO GUARDIANS. 


S° much has been said of late about altering the law 
dealing with the relief of the poor that it is a pleasant 
surprise to find the Local Government Board treating 
workhouse administration as a matter that can be greatly 
improved, even though the law remains what it is. That 
there is need for amendment in this way we have no doubt, 
and one of the reasons which have led us to deprecate fresh 
legislation is the conviction that until the full benefit of 
the existing law has been secured, it is useless to try to 
amend it. Any fresh statute would be subject to the 
same drawback as the original Act. That drawback 
is the frequent ignorance or incapacity or short- 
sightedness of the authorities to whom the execution of 
the law is entrusted. Sanguine people think that the 
changes which the Local Government Act of last Session 
has made in the method of election will greatly improve 
the quality of the Guardians. We wish we could share 
this belief. Our own impression is just the contrary. 
The exclusion of the ex officio element, and the abolition 
of plural voting, are more likely to lead to changes which 
have not been properly thought out, and experiments 
undertaken in a wrong temper and with no reasonable 
prospect of success. At all events, it is better that the 
new Guardians should work under a law with which many 
of them will be familiar, while the Local Government 
Board will have it at its fingers’-ends, than under a new 
Act, as to the meaning of which—if it were at all like 
other recent Acts—neither officials nor Judges would be 
agreed. It is quite right, therefore, that the Local Govern- 
ment Board should state, for the information of Boards 
of Guardians, what it is at present in their power to do, 
and on what principles they should proceed in doing it. 
There is no question as to the substantial accuracy of 
the distinction drawn in the Circular between the inmates 
of workhouses to-day, and the inmates of workhouses 
sixty years ago. At the earlier date, workhouses were 
“ provided chiefly for the relief of the able-bodied, and their 
administration was therefore intentionally deterrent.” 
Now “ the sick, the aged, and the infirm greatly prepon- 
derate, and this has led to a change in the spirit of the 
administration.” It may be pointed out, indeed, that 
this alteration in the composition of the workhouse popu- 
lation is in a great measure the result of the Poor-law 
Amendment Act; and if the doctrines now often preached 
about the unemployed should be generally accepted, 
workhouses would again be largely recruited from the 
able-bodied class. It has for the last sixty years been 
the object of all Poor-law administration to make the 
position of the able-bodied man, who is unable to main- 
tain himself, sufficiently distasteful to insure that he 
will not ordinarily remain in it a moment longer than he 
can help. It is now loudly asserted, as regards the 
unemployed outside the workhouse, that they have a 
claim not to relief merely, but to work, and that as a 
consequence of this, their work must be paid for at 
the same rate as the same class of labourer can obtain 
in the open market. Not to mention the many diffi- 
culties in the way of finding work of the variety 
demanded by such a rule as this, its first and most 
obvious effect would be to remove every inducement 
to getting back to ordinary labour. Why should a 
man who is paid by the State or the municipality the 
same wages thut he has been accustomed to receive 
from a private employer, be in any hurry to exchange a 
certainty for a chance? In precisely the same way, if 
workhouses are made as pleasant to live in as a man’s own 
cottage, why should their inmates desire to leave them ? 
We may wish that human nature were different, and that 
we might make an able-bodied man perfectly comfortable 
without lessening his sense of independence, or inducing 
him to stay in the workhouse one day longer than he is 





forced. But human nature being what it is, the sensé of 
independence, which keeps able-bodied men out of the 
workhouse, is the creation of the treatment they receive in 
the workhouse. 

There is no need, however, to push this argument any 
further than necessity requires. There have, indeed, been 
those who have seen danger in making the workhouse too 
comfortable even for those who are not able-bodied. They 
argue that if men once feel that they will be comfort. 
ably looked after in sickness and in old age, they will no 
longer have any inducement to make their own provision 
against these contingencies. We think that this argument 
leaves out of sight the difficulty that youth, and even 
middle age, has in believing that it will ever be old, 
Among working men, this difficulty assumes its most 
acute form, because a man is at his best as a wage-earner 
very early in life. Tell a man of twenty-five that, if he 
comes upon the parish at sixty-five, he will be treated in 
such and such a fashion, and it will not, as we believe, 
make the slightest difference to his action whether that 
fashion be kindly or severe. His imagination does not 
carry him so far. He argues that he may never live to be 
old, or that if he does so, something will have turned up in 
the interval. The prospect of sickness seems to touch him 
still less. It is either met by a benefit or trade society, 
or by a hospital to which he contributes nothing. If an 
uncertain future has no terrors for him in his own person, 
still less is it likely to have them in the persons of his 
children. There is no real danger therefore in giving a 
different treatment to the two extremes of life from 
that which we give to the middle period. We may make 
the aged and the sick comfortable and the life of 
workhouse children as cheerful as we can, without 
incurring any appreciable risk of pauperising able-bodied 
men. 

It is to this end that the new Circular is directed. The 
Guardians are directed to subdivide the inmates of work- 
houses, having regard to their moral character or be- 
haviour, or to their previous habits. It is obvious that if 
this is generally done, one of the worst annoyances 
associated with workhouses in the minds of decent people 
will be greatly mitigated. The poor commonly esteem 
it a conspicuous merit in those of their own class that they 
“keep themselves to themselves.” But in a workhouse 
without classification this is impossible. The old man or the 
old woman who has always led a quiet and respectable life, is 
forced to associate with those whose lives have been neither 
the one nor the other. We inflict on poverty the penalty 
commonly associated with a badly managed gaol. There 
is one kind of classification upon which the Local Govern- 
ment Board might properly insist with greater urgency 
than they do. “The proper care of imbeciles retained in 
workhouses” is said to deserve the special attention of 
the Guardians. No doubt it does; but except where the 
imbecility is of the mildest possible type, this care should 
be bestowed elsewhere than in the workhouse. Association 
with idiots must in many cases neutralise any improve- 
ments that may be introduced into workhouses; and 
without some considerable extension of the Asylum 
system, association with idiots will be the lot of a good 
many indoor paupers. With reference to children in 
workhouses, the Circular notes with satisfaction to what a 
large extent they are sent out for education to public 
elementary schools, and makes the further suggestion 
that, where possible, they should be allowed to attend 
Sunday-schools of their own denomination. It is of the 
utmost importance that workhouse children should be 
kept as clear as possible of any permanent association 
with pauperism, and attendance at an outside school is 
one of the most certain methods of effecting this. A 
large part of the Circular is devoted to the treatment of 
the sick. ‘Fhe Guardians are directed to pay strict atten- 
tion to the directions of the medical officer, and wherever 
it is anyway practicable, to employ none but trained 
nurses and assistant nurses. In this respect there has 
of late years been a great and steady improvement, but 
there are still many workhouses in which the pauper nurse 
is not wholly unknown. Whatever may once have been the 
case, there is no longer, it would seem, any justification 
for this practice in the difficulty of obtaiming trained 
nurses. Their number has greatly increased, and, in the 
opinion of the Local Government Board, is now fully 
equal to the demand. 

It will be seen that if proper attention is paid by a 
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f Guardians to these and similar suggestions put 
= a the central authority, there is likely to be an 
appreciable increase in the Poor-rate. That, however, 
is a thing at which we have no right to murmur. The 

roper treatment of workhouse patients and of workhouse 
children is determined by considerations superior to those 
of economy. But when the growth of expense in a par- 
ticular direction is indispensable, it is the more incumbent 
upon the authorities to guard against any similar growth 
in directions in which it is not indispensable. There is a 
limit to the elasticity of the rates, and the inevitable 
result of making Poor-relief more costly all round will be 
a reaction which may not spare either the old, the sick, or 
the young. It would be disastrous if the real needs of 
these important classes should in the end be sacrificed to 
Socialistic experiments on behalf of the able-bodied. 








THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 

E perceive with some surprise that many of our 
correspondents believe that the body which is to 

clothe the soul after death is identically the same as that 
which clothes the soul in this world, and is not, what St. Paul 
calls it, a spiritual body,—as different from that which died, as 
that which springs from the germinated seed is from the seed 
which gave many of its constituent parts to the soil and the 
air and the water with which it was watered,—but in some 
sense as much the body which passed through death as the 
soul is the soul which passed through death. One of our 
correspondents, whose letter we publish to-day, declares this 
expressly, and makes light of the difficulty as to which body 
itis of the multitude of those with which in the course of 
life we have been clothed, by asking whether the soul too does 
not equally change in the course of a long life, and whether the 
soul or ego with which an old man dies is not very different 
from the soul or ego which he had as a child or a youth ora 
man. Undoubtedly it is; but that surely is an answer io 
his own assertion that there can be any physical identity 
between the dying body and the resurrection body. Does 
he suppose for a moment that because in some sense there is 
an identity of nature and character between the dying man 
and the man who survives death, there is no great spiritual 
change and sublimation of the mental powers which sur- 
vive death? Does the memory survive in the same enfeebled 
state as that in which the failing powers of the brain leave it 
at death? Is it the exhausted and flagging imagination, the 
faltering and weakened judgment, the relaxed and hesitating 
purpose, the blanched sympathies of the aged, which survive 
death, or mental powers all transformed and exalted in the 
glow of a true resurrection? If the latter, as we suppose 
all men believe, and as St. Paul certainly believed, then 
surely it is neither the material body,—if, indeed, any body is 
properly speaking purely material,—which we bore in youth 
or in middle age, or at the moment which preceded death, 
which survives death, but something quite different, though 
it springs from the same origin and is governed by the same 
law of personal development by which the character of the 
renewed and restored life is connected with the character of 
the submissive and disciplined yet enfeebled and exhausted 
life. What St. Paul describes as the body of the resurrection 
can by no possibility be the very body of any previous time 
of life. “It is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body.” The man dies with all sorts of diseases upon him. 
The soldier dies with all his scars, with perhaps an arm 
lost and an eye blinded by a splinter of shell. The paralytic 
dies with his power of controlling his own motions gone. 
Nine aged men out of ten die with enfeebled sight and hearing, 
and other great traces of the destruction which time brings 
to a frame never meant to survive for more than a century at 
most. Does any one suppose that these marks of gradual 
decay survive after death? If so, Death is indeed the 
conqueror, and not the conquered. And if they do not, if 
the life that renews all the functions of both spirit and body 
be a spiritual life, is not the body even more fundamentally 
changed by the resurrection than the spirit itself? Does 
not our Lord say distinctly that in the spiritual world there 
is no marrying nor giving in marriage, but that the life of 
the immortal is as that of the angels in heaven; and does 
not that imply some great transformation of the physical 
into the spiritual body? Indeed, is not such a change in- 
volved necessarily in the description repeated many times of 








Christ’s own resurrection-body as passing easily through 
closed doors and appearing at will, now in one place and now 
in another? It seems to us perfectly certain that though 
character survives death, and survives it in the very attitude 
and form into which life and responsibility had moulded it, 
a great spiritual change must pass over both the failing 
mental and the failing physical powers, and that the physical 
are even more vitally changed than the mental, for the very 
reason that they were less spiritual at the moment of death, 
and that the baptism of a great spiritual change brings them 
therefore a greater access of new vitality. It is simply 
childish to talk of any more physical identity between the body 
which breathes its last breath in pain and weakness, and the 
body which responds easily to the renewed and immortal soul, 
than there is between the apparently rotting seed and the 
flower or tree which springs from it into beauty or even 
majesty. There is a vital connection between the two, no 
doubt. The mustard-seed yields a different herb from the 
mignonette-seed, and the acorn from the beech-mast. But the 
“body that shall be” is just as different from, as impossible 
to identify absolutely with, the body that withers and dies, as 
the mind which expires in all its mortal weakness is different 
from, and impossible to identify absolutely with, the mind 
that begins its new career in the eternal world. The spiritual 
renewal beyond the grave is needed for both, and certainly even 
more for that side of man’s nature which is least spiritual 
and most thoroughly used up in the “sundry and manifold 
changes of the world,” than is the moral and spiritual essence 
of his character. It is impossible for us to analyse what 
makes the sameness between the child and the man. Partly, 
no doubt, it is a particular principle and law of self-generated 
mental evolution, partly a particular principle and law of 
involuntary physical evolution; but whatever it be, it is not 
the sameness of the physical atoms constituting his body 
which constitutes that identity. If it were, millions of men 
would have to compete for the same atoms which have at 
various times passed through millions of different bodies, and 
constituted parts of millions of different personalities. 


The simple truth is that we are not in a position to 
say what is body and what is soul, or what is the distinction 
between them. No man feels that he has lost any of his 
personality when he loses even a hand or an eye, to say 
nothing of a foot or a lock of hair, yet he has doubtless lost 
something which was very intimately connected with his 
bodily life, and which more or less affects the impression 
which he makes on others. We cannot say with confidence 
whether there may not be something essentially material in a 
finite soul, nor whether there may not be something essentially 
spiritual in a human body. The only distinction we know with 
any certainty between the two. is that the soul is more essential 
to the personality, and the body less so; but we cannot deny 
that there is much of the soul in the habits of the body, nor 
that there is a good deal of the body in the affections and 
emotions of the soul. What St. Paul seems to teach, and 
what it seems reasonable to believe, is that the whole nature 
of the change which we call death, is in the direction of 
making the dispositions of the soul and will relatively more 
important to the whole personality,—whether their disposi- 
tions be good or evil,—that death involves a change in 
the direction of giving new life to those dispositions which 
we have, ourselves by our own habits and actions, fostered 
and formed within us; and that when God “giveth us a 
body as it pleaseth him,” that new body will be more under 
the control of the soul,—whether good or evil,—and more 
perfectly expressive of its inward dispositions than the 
body which we leave behind us here. But that the 
constituent particles of the body which we leave behind 
us here, will be reassembled in the body of the resurrection, 
seems to be inconceivable, in the face of what we know 
both of what we call physical law and of what we mean by 
moral personality. If there is and can be no physical or 
atomic identity between the body of the child and the body 
of the aged man, there is no conceivable reason why there 
should be any such identity between the body of the aged man 
and the body of the immortal. The identity lies hidden 
somewhere in the law and principle of growth, not in the 
material identity of the atoms of which we are at each succes- 
sive moment made up. As the identity of the book does not 
depend on the identity of the paper or the binding, so the 
identity of the body does not in any sense depend on the 
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chemical elements which constitute it, but only on the general 
drift of that expression and those powers which it conveys 
and commands. 





THE CHARM OF RANK. 
HY is a man with a title better liked by electors than 
a man without one? It is the fashion just now, 
we believe, with election agents to deny that this is the case, 
and even to assert that the eldest son of a great Peer has less 
chance of being returned to Parliament than any commoner 
who is locally known; but we fancy they speak either on 
local information, or from a wish to discourage candidates 
whom they suspect of an inclination to underrate the value 
of professional assistance and advice. So far as we can per- 
ceive, what Mrs. Oliphant in one of her stories calls the 
“magic of rank,” is as operative now as it ever was both with 
electors and with those whose favour gives the newly elected 
their first chance of getting on. A Lord Randolph Churchill 
will be accepted by a district as its representative at a much 
earlier age than a Mr. Churchill, will be pardoned much 
greater faults both of character and manner, and will, if 
the electors agree with him in political opinion, be regarded 
with a much warmer enthusiasm. It will be felt also, if he 
holds views entirely opposed to those of the majority, that a 
greater effort is required to defeat him, and one of which the 
electors have much more reasonto be proud. They have done 
something noteworthy when they have contemned the titular 
Earl or the Dake’s son. Moreover, when the man of title— 
we are using this phrase deliberately to express a meaning 
which the word aristocrat does not convey—is elected, the 
House will give him a better chance. It is not in the least 
more disposed to pardon his incapacity, or to cheer him if he 
has nothing to say, but it is more curious to hear his first 
speech, it applauds more warmly if that speech is a good one, 
and it is more willing to see him picked at once out of the 
rack and made into an Under-Secretary or other salaried 
servant of the great machine. As the world undoubtedly grows 
more democratic, and as wealth is already much more desired 
than rank, we have acuriosity to know the reason of a survival 
of feeling which is undeniable, though men hesitate to acknow- 
ledge it in words, or even to recognise it frankly in other people. 
They act onit every day, though if questioned, they would deny 
the fact, or allege reasons for it which, if they were talking of 
Mr. Smith, they would themselves acknowledge to be more or 
less imaginary. 

What is the charm of rank? We are not speaking, be it 
understood, of birth by itself, which is a very different matter. 
. The man who represents a great father, or a historic house, 
has, for all who remember history, a kind of claim to regard 
which is felt in all countries, about Mr. Lincoln or M. Carnot 
or Mr. Gladstone’s sons, as much as about a Percy ora Bruce, 
and is a result at once of gratitude and of hope,—gratitude for 
the service rendered, and hope that the descendant of one who 
rendered it may reveal something of his predecessor’s merits 
or powers. We are speaking of rank only, rank by itself, 
the something which we all affect slightly to despise, but 
which nevertheless smooths the way for its possessor, 
aspecially in politics, as nothing else will; which, for instance, 
makes it seem reasonable for the eldest son of a new Earl, 
while still an immature man or immersed in the diversions of 
youth, to seek the suffrages of a great country district or an 
snormous borough. The English know little of birth, and 
‘xcept in the districts to which the individual noble belongs, 
hardly remember the history of their great houses; their 
feeling is for rank. They will accept a son, say, of Earl 
Cairns, who was an entirely new man, as readily as a son of 
the Earl of Denbigh, who is a Hapsburg, and elect 
either, if equally qualified, sooner than Mr. Brown. Why ? 
It is certainly not on account of wealth, for the electors 
are often aware that the “noble” candidate is poor, 
and though the millionaire has an advantage in his own 
locale, we do not see that it extends beyond, or, except 
with election agents, in any way helps his son. It is certainly 
not any superiority of manner, for the young man of title 
very often possesses none, and if he did possess it, would in 
many places be rather less than more popular on account of 
it. Ultra-refinement is certainly no help on the hustings, and 
not a great help even within the walls of Parliament. We 
doubt even if it is a great advantage nowadays to be visibly a 
gentleman ; at least we see that very rough people find their 











roughness, when overborne by other qualifications, very little 
in their way. We should say, on the whole, that rank told 
in public life in three separate ways. Owing to a tradi- 
tion which it would require a history of England to ex. 
plain, the candidate who possesses it is accepted as less of 
a suppliant than his rival, is supposed to be conferring 
as well as receiving a favour, to do his constituency a 
credit as well as to receive a great honour from them. The 
man who votes for him receives as well as gives, and that is 
to Englishmen always a pleasant sensation, is, perhaps, the 
true reason why titles, and especially great titles, receive so 
much worship in society. The notice of the Prince is sought 
because the man whom the Prince notices is thereby honoured, 
or, at all events, fancies that he is. Then, also owing to 
tradition, the man with rank as he stands upon the hustings 
is exonerated from the charge of self-seeking. He is 
supposed, sometimes truly, often falsely, to be wanting 
nothing for himself, to be seeking no promotion, to be 
careless of professional advancement, to be intent, if not on 
the good of his country, at least on the good of his party, 
and of public life in general. He is expected to be very 
faithful to his side, and to display ambition, if he displays it 
at all, in a desire for political rather thau for permanent 
employment. Lord Randolph Churchill was known to be 
always a poor man for his position, but nobody ever thought 
of his caring about loaves and fishes, or seeking any gain 
out of politics except political power. That is true also of 
many scores of untitled men; but until they are proved, 
the popular conviction that it is true, is never quite so 
complete. And finally, the titled man, especially if heisa 
genuine aristocrat, has almost invariably one distinct ad- 
vantage in the political struggle. He feels his feet, has 
no sense of humility, and speaks to his audience with an 
inner sense that he is not cringing to them, which they 
perceive and secretly delight in. He is, in fact, inde- 
pendent, and they like independence. Very often, too, 
we must add that a candidate of the kind understands 
the people better than his citizen rival, has come closer to 
them in field and stable, knows better what they will like to 
hear, and meets their passion for rough jocularity or over- 
plainness of speech in a way which makes him “ popular” at 
once. He has his own vices, but smugness is not one of 
them; and of all roads to popular favour in this country, a 
total absence of smugness is the quickest. That is said not 
to be the case in America; but we suspect there is a con- 
fusion in that judgment between smugness and reticence, and 
should rather like to hear a debate in a State Howse of 
Representatives before we credit the contradiction. 


Once in the House, the superior chance of a man of rank 
comes, we fancy, from a different source, the liking of those 
who possess power to give him a faint preference, and the 
liking of the average Member for a social superior, who, if he 
shines at all, is felt to be conferring a benefit on his party and 
the House. The aristocrat’s “pull” within doors is not 
perhaps so great as is fancied outside, for he must exhibit 
equal powers with his plebeian rival; but that it exists in 
some measure and at certain stages of his career is un- 
deniable. No doubt, the quickest rise of our immediate 
time has been achieved by a man from the professional 
class, but Lord George Bentinck as a plebeian would never 
have led his party, Lord Randolph Churchill would never 
have led the House of Commons at thirty-seven, and even Lord 
Hartington would have found it a very different matter to get 
over his initial difficulty in making an acceptable speech. The 
advantage is not very great, for the House always perceives 
when it is being helped, and to anything like genius is over- 
responsive ; but ceteris paribus the man of rank is preferred, 
both by those who have rank already, and those who 
possess none; by the former from unconscious caste-feeling, 
by the latter because, for one thing, they are less jealous, 
and because, for another, they are swayed by a tradition 
from the past which has not yet thoroughly died away. 
Whether it will ever die away we do not know, seeing signs 
that it influences even complete democracies, but while it lasts 
it will be thought more natural, and will be therefore easier, 
for a Howard or a Stanley to grasp the prizes of political 
life, than for a Smith or Jones. The aristocrats must be able 
to do it, but being able, the resistance will be less. To be 
distinguished is an attraction like another, like eloquence, or 
capacity, or personal charm, and in England, even at the end 
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wf this contary, rank is still distinction,—the reason why titles 
and even decorations are sought, as successive Premiers 
declare, with such unintelligible and oppressive avidity. 

While we are on the subject, we may note a peculiarity in 
the English feeling about titles, of which we have never seen 
a reasonable explanation. The political populace dislikes the 
title of Duke. Some of the ablest Peers in politics have been 
Dukes; but to be a Duke weights instead of lightening a 
man in the great race for power. There is a widely diffused 
impression, the origin of which we cannot trace, that a Duke 
is sure to be a little stupid, that a brilliant Duke is, in fact, 
an impossibility. The title is a positive drawback to the 
Duke of Devonshire, and a Duke of Derby would never 
have been described as a “Rupert of debate.” The Duke 
of Argyll, who is an intellectual athlete, would have been 
far more completely recognised as Karl of Argyll; and 
we are not sure that the Dukedom has not impeded one 
or two promising politicians in the House of Lords. Certainly 
a Duke rarely rises there, unless he has become known to the 
country before the title crushed him. Is it that the rank 
overpowers the popular imagination till men cease to see the 
person—a thing which constantly happens in the case of 
Kings—or is it that men can never forget the special rank by 
merging it in the simpler and more familiar title of “ Lord” ? 
No Peer except a Duke is invariably mentioned by the title 
which marks his grade. We have not an idea of the true 
explanation, but we know that a political Earl who accepted a 
Dukedom would lose heavily in popular estimation, and that 
even a Marquess like Lord Salisbury, who would alter his 
cank go little, would find that the coronet of strawberry 
feaves acted, to a certain extent, as an extinguisher, while if his 
son never entered the House of Commons he would have to 
struggle against some inexplicable weight. The fact is one of 
the very oddest in the whole of the odd history of the influence 
of rank, but of its reality we entertain no doubt whatever. To 
say “ that is a ducal opinion,” is to say it is an opinion that 
no one in our days need consider. 





THE SEVERE WEATHER AND THE FORECASTS. 
HE weather changes of the last ten days have been so 
marked as to have compelled the attention even of 
those whose interest in meteorology seldom extends beyond 
the forecast for the current twenty-four hours. A reference to 
the recent warnings and forecasts issued by the Meteorological 
Office, shows that in wintry weather the unusual is not always 
the unexpected, and that changes which seem curiously sud- 
den to those unfamiliar with the observed facts of storms, 
are not necessarily capricious. Owing to the position of our 
islands on the west Atlantic fringe of Northern Europe, 
English weather is more shifting and uncertain than that on 
the east coast of America, for instance, and than that of 
Central Europe. Our storms are seldom allowed to do their 
work without interference by “secondary” or conflicting 
depressions; they are crowded and jostled by other storms, 
and not allowed to finish their course according to rule. 
When our weather does exhibit any strongly marked features, 
the natural assumption is that what is unusual in our ex- 
perience is a deviation from the ordinary laws. It would be 
safer to assume the exact opposite. The weather of the last 
ten days is, in fact, a very good example of the normal course 
of things when the sky above the British islands is clear of 
intrading “depressions,” and a cyclonic storm is allowed to 
pursue its natural course. In proof of this, we may point to 
the accuracy of the forecasts made in the Meteorological 
Office, before and after the thunderstorm which rattled among 
the spires of the churches from Westminster to Fleet Street 
on January 23rd, and was regarded, quite wrongly, as an 
abnormal phenomenon. The approach of the cyclone in 
which this electric discharge had its proper place was known 
on the previous evening. “A new and apparently deep 
depression is advancing towards our northern districts from 
the north-west, and is likely to cause very rough weather over 
our islands to-morrow,” was the warning issued, and the 
storm-signals were hoisted all round the English, Scotch, 
and Irish coasts. The storm centre was far to the north 
of Cape Wrath; but though the English meteorologist 
has no outposts in the far Atlantic, the symptoms of its 
approach were duly marked, and its subsequent effect upon 
the weather was a matter, not of conjecture, but of the modifi- 
cation of the general features of acyclonic storm by particular 








circumstances, What followed was mainly remarkable for 
the rapidity with which the usual sequence occurred. The 
thunderstorm of Wednesday, January 23rd, was only a 
part of the weather which may be expected with a cyclonic 
storm. To us, standing at a fixed point on the ground, 
these storm phenomena appear as a series of changes, 
partly seen, partly felt, and not necessarily or obviously con- 
nected. Ifthe whole could be shown in miniature on a portion 
of the sky, which could all be seen above our heads at the 
same moment, its appearance would be somewhat as follows. 
The front of the storm would appear asa black mass of clouds, 
sliding forwards across the sky, with a curved rim like the 
edge of an oyster-shell. From this mass the wind, which we 
cannot see, and can only determine the direction of by 
second-hand reports, would be blowing in a direction roughly 
coinciding with radii drawn from the hinge of the oyster- 
shell outward through the front edges, but with a twist 
towards the right. As soon as the centre has passed, the clouds 
break to the right, and on that side the weather clears after 
showers, and in winter a dry north-west wind follows. The 
suddenness of the advance of the black cloud was the most 
marked feature of the cyclonic storm of the 23rd. But 
the storm was also so concentrated and ran through its 
changes so rapidly, that it may be well referred to for further 
illustration of cyclone weather. According to Mr. R. Scott’s 
“ weather charts and storm warnings ” the changes which may 
generally be expected in case of such a storm passing London 
are as follows :—‘ We shall experience first the phenomena 
belonging to the front of the system; the appearance of 
cirrus clouds (mares’ tails) in the sky, then the south- 
easterly winds, the great rise of the thermometer, the sky 
becoming gradually overcast, the wind veering through 
south to south-west, and rain falling steadily.” All these 
phenomena were on January 23rd crowded into the space 
of some three-quarters of an hour. There was a rapid thaw 
between 8 a.m. and 9 a.m., a southerly wind, a drift of “ mare’s 
tails,” sudden darkness, and heavy rain. 


Bat the mischief of such a storm lies rather in what follows 
than in what precedes or accompanies it. ‘As soon as the 
wind passes the south-west point, and draws to the west or 
north-west, the barometer begins to rise, often with a sudden 
jump, and the temperature falls, often with a heavy shower 
of rain, possibly turning to hail with a thunderstorm, after 
which the air becomes much drier, and the sky clears with a 
north-west wind. After such disturbance as this, we have 
frequently a sharp frost at night,” &. One other common 
feature of these storms is a sudden shift of wind, which 
takes place between south-west and north-west, with a heavy 
squall and snow-shower, and an instantaneous fall in tem- 
perature. Mr. Scott quotes an example in which this shift 
of wind (at Kew) was accompanied by a fall of tempe- 
rature of six degrees in thirty minutes. “It is also 
a remarkable fact,’ he adds, “that at the moment of this 
sudden change of temperature, the condition of atmospheric 
electricity changed from negative to positive.” The sudden 
massing of the clouds, the electrical phenomena breaking 
out in a thunderstorm of strange violence, and the furious 
wind-squalls following, each in its due place in the series, 
but with great rapidity, make this particular storm a 
natural meteorological object-lesson. From the first ad- 
vance of the cloud-rim, through the period of dark- 
ness, to the outbreak of the thunderstorm, less than 
ten minutes passed in the Central London district. The 
thunder began at 9.50 a.m., and lasted for seven minutes. In 
this time there were seven peals of thunder, one of which 
lasted for twenty-nine seconds, and all the flashes of lightning 
were within a radius of a mile, and three church-steeples 
were struck between Westminster and Fleet Street. Then, 
according to rule, the barometer rose, the temperature fell five 
degrees, and the furious squalls followed with a sudden shift of 
wind, and ahailstorm. During the quarter of an hour in which 
the gusts blew, more damage was done than by hours of steady 
gale. The weather then became dry, clear, and frosty; but 
the wind which circles round the cyclonic centre rose with 
violence, and by 2 a.m. on Thursday morning the ‘ Escurial’ 
was wrecked off the Cornish coast, and ten men perished in 
sight of the shore. “After the storm a calm” would, in 


modern meteorology, be interpreted, “After the cyclone an 
anti-cyclone;” that is, a period, usually lasting for some time, 
in which the air flows out from the centre, in place of flowing 
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in, as in the case of the cyclone, while its place is taken by 
other air dropping from above. The winds are light, the 
weather dry, and in winter very cold, and though there is no 
rain, there is often a frost-fog, because accumulated vapours 
are prevented from rising by the general descent of the cold 
air from above to take the place of that flowing out of the 
sides of the anti-cyclonic area. These cold, still anti-cyclones 
usually last some time, and the approach of a cyclone is 
usually preceded by ample warning in the shape of a change 
of wind. An anti-cyclone means good skating weather, which 
usually lasts, and in this, again, the experience of the past 
week has justified the rules. The anti-cyclone, or skating 
weather, began on Saturday, and lasted without a break until 
Wednesday, when the existence of “a large anti-cyclone 
spreading from the south-east” was announced. It is 
interesting to note that the “most marked characteristic of 
anti-cyclones is their permanence.” What skaters, tobog- 
ganists, and sleighers must therefore most earnestly desire is 
the appearance over our island of “an anti-cyclonic area of 
high pressure” following a series of cyclones, and that is 
exactly what they have for this week been permitted by the 
clerk of the weather to enjoy. When the inevitable thaw does 
come, it will probably be preceded by a warning of the arrival 
of a fresh centre of depression in the Atlantic, moving from 
west to east. The issue of the warning will be followed by a 
change of wind, probably to the south-west, and if this is 
accompanied by a steady rise in the thermometer, it is 
probable that the anti-cyclone period is at an end, and with 
it the skating season of 1895. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


——— 


THE PRESENT DIVISION OF PARTIES. 
(To rue Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1z,—In your article entitled “Sir William Harcourt Breaks 
Silence,” in the Spectator of January 26th, you touch on what 
I am sure is a most important and not fully appreciated 
aspect of the present division of parties. You point out that 
the great cities—London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and Bristol—are overwhelmingly on the side of the 
Union. The fact is beyond dispute, and it is an immense 
satisfaction to all Unionists to know it. But the case can be 
put much more strongly in our favour. Sir William Har. 
court the other day told a Separatist audience that the cause 
of the Union was simply supported by the South of England. 
There could not be a more absurd delusion. I have taken the 
trouble to go through the list of the English borough seats 
north of Staffordshire, and this is what I find. There are in 
all seventy-five borough seats north of the county of Stafford. 
Of these, one, the Scotland Division of Liverpool, is held by an 
Anti-Parnellite Irishman who owes no allegiance to the Glad- 
stonian party. Another, Middlesborough, is held by a member 
of the Independent Labour party. Of the remaining seventy- 
three, no less than forty-one return Unionists, while thirty- 
two only return Separatist Members. But this is only half 
the matter. If what I may fairly call the “ Rebel vote” were 
eliminated from the seventy-three boroughs, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the Separatist party would be practically 
destroyed in the North of England. Qn a liberal calculation, 
I estimate that they might possibly retain eight borough 
seats. Let me explain clearly what I mean by the ‘‘ Rebel 
vote.” There is in every one of the boroughs to which I refer, 
a section of voters who, on their own admission, do not enter 
into a Parliamentary contest on the same footing as 
ordinary citizens. They have declared quite openly either 
by their own statements, or through their representatives, 
that while they intend to accept the verdict of Par- 
liament if it be in their favour, they do not intend either 
to accept or to be bound by it if it be against them. 
There is not the slightest exaggeration about this; it has 
been declared openly over and over again, and those who hold 
the view always profess to be proud of entertaining it. 
Obviously, a man who does not accept the rules of the Con- 
stitution, and who does not intend to be bound by the verdict 
of Parliament, must be put in a separate category, and cannot 
be included in reckoning the strength of the two constitu- 
tional parties in the State. But this is notall. If we were 
only to strike out of the number of the Gladstonian voters 
those who are the avowed enemies of our country, who wish 
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her ill in peace, and who have declared they will do their best 
to bring about her ruin in war—we should produce very 
nearly the same result. I take seventeen Northern boroughs, 
and I find that a deduction of three hundred votes or less in 
each would hand over every one of them to the Unionist 
party. In many boroughs the simple withdrawal of the 
Fenian vote would leave the Gladstonians nowhere. But for 
the votes of the persistent and avowed enemies of England 
the Unionists would not only hold the North of England, 
they would sweep the board. 

It has been said that both education and wealth are almost 
exclusively on the side of the Opposition. The fact is true, 
and it is one to be proud of. But it is equally a fact that the 
enormous preponderance of honest, intelligent, law-abiding 
English opinion in every class is on our side too. At this 
moment the great majority of London, the capital of the 
Empire, is with us. We have seven seats in Liverpool, the 
Gladstonians one. We have five seats in Manchester and Sal]. 
ford, the Gladstonians four. We have one seat in Newcastle, 
and without the Fenian vote should have both. We have four 
seats in Belfast, the largest and richest city in Ireland. In 
Dublin, the capital, we have one seat, and may soon have two; 
the Gladstonians have none. In the capital of Scotland we 
have one seat, and two of the Gladstonian Members for the 
city have already declared against the policy of the Govern- 
ment. If they do not go out, they will be turned out. In 
Glasgow we have three seats; in Sheffield three. In Leeds 
we have already two seats out of five; but for the anti. 
English vote we should have at least four. We have every 
seat in Birmingham; two ont of three in Nottingham; we 
hold Bristol, Exeter, and Plymouth, the three capitals of 
the West. In short, the great current of educated and 
intelligent British opinion is with us, and is growing 
stronger and broader every day. These facts are, I venture 
to think, worth recalling; they will probably be to others, 
as they are to me, fall of encouragement and comfort. 
Lord Ripon asks in his odd way what the Unionist party are 
waiting for, whether we are waiting for some outbreak of 
violence, some revolutionary act to convince us of the 
necessity of laying down our arms and submitting. We are 
waiting for nothing of the kind. We are waiting for the 
slightest indication that we are wrong in our belief that all 
that is best and strongest, and most worthy in our country, is 
on our side. Hitherto, we have had no such indication, and 
I see no sign whatever of the revelation being vouchsafed. 
—I am, Sir, &c., H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, 





THE SUPPOSED FUSION OF CONSERVATIVES. 
AND LIBERAL UNIONISTS. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”’] 

S1z,—With reference to the letter of Sir Henry James, which 
appeared in the Times of yesterday, dealing with what he 
characterises as “somewhat misunderstood...... reports of 
his speech at Bow” on Friday evening, January 18th, in which 
he was represented as advocating, or reporting as an accom- 
plished fact, the fusion of the Couservative and the Libera} 
Unionist parties, will you permit me to say in your columns, 
as a Liberal Unionist, and, I believe I may say, as speaking 
on behalf of very many Liberal Unionists throughout the 
country feeling with me, that I have read that letter with a 
feeling of relief as a letter placing, or helping to place, us of 
the Liberal Unionist party generally right with the country 
and with all parties in the country, and in some measure 
tending to undo the evil which Sir Henry James’s speech, as 
reported in the leading Unionist papers, was calculated to do 
usP Thus much in justice to ourselves, the entire Liberal 
Unionist party, whom Sir Henry James seems to have pro- 
fessed to represent, and for whom he seems to have pro- 
fessed to speak at Bow—whom inadvertently, or otherwise, 
he, in fact, misrepresented—I feel bound to say, and to say 
at once. More, as a member of the Liberal Unionist party, 

I am precluded from saying here and now.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rosert NIvEN. 

6 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., January 25th. 





PROFESSOR SEELEY’S RELIGIOUS POSITION. 
[To rue Epitor oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” } 
S1r,—I cannot think that the estimate of Sir John Seeley’s 
religious position given in the Spectator of January 19th, is 
adequate. He wrote “ Ecce Homo” in the hope of arresting 
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the decay of faith which he saw about him. It was teachin g 
he thought, of the kind that the age could best bear. His 
own belief went much farther. There was the same oppor- 
¢unism, if I may so speak, about “Natural Religion,” which 
was not intended to be a sequel or supplement to the earlier 
book, but to meet a different, and, as the author thought, a 
still more perilous condition of thought. So much, indeed, 
may be learnt from his preface to the second edition. His 
own thoughts moved in an altogether higher sphere. Let me 
quote the hymn of his own writing that was sung at his 
CART vss availa thab inter die 
If death die not, winter’s sting ? 
Hopeless, loveless, man would lie, 
Crowned not Eastertide his spring. 
Who would hope at all, or strive, 
Overwhelmed by fatal force ? 
Who would love at all, to grieve, 
Parted ky that dire divorce ? 
But from yonder gulf of gloom 
Not the Lord alone is risen ; 
Hope with Him has left the tomb, 
Love with Him has burst the prison.” 


fin the original, written as an Easter hymn, comes another 


stanza :— : . , 
“ Saviour, for this other spring, 


Scents of Eden breathing near, 
Gratefully these gifts we bring, 

Flowerets of the freshening year.” 
The hymn was written forty years ago, when John Seeley, 
then an undergraduate, had to leave Cambridge for a time 
ander pressure of ill-health. About a year since, a near 
relative, from whom I have these facts, repeated it to him. 
The first stanza he did not remember, nor could the author 
gecall it. He wrote the lines which have been now printed to 
replace it.—I am, Sir, &ec., 


Ashley Rectory, Tetbury. ALFRED CHURCH. 





SENTIMENT AND SEPULTURE. 

[To tue EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—It is indeed matter for keen regret that men, many of 
great and deserved weight in the Church, should fail to under- 
stand St. Paul’s language on the awful subject of the 
Resurrection, as you explain it in your note to “ F. W.’s” 
jetter in the Spectator of January 26th. That a concealed 
enemy of Christianity should insist, and loudly too, on the 
acceptance of the “resurrection of the body,” in the strictly 
literal sense, as a necessary article of faith, is quite intel- 
ligible; but that a believer should do anything so disastrous 
is at once puzzling and painful. 


Any religion that demands a belief involving a demonstrable 
absurdity, or a miraculous interposition incomprehensible 
even in idea, is thereby fatally wounding itself. The 
exasperating and even offensive incompatibility of such 
“beliefs” with the intellectual and moral attitude of the age 
dooms them to tacit rejection. Men do not argue about 
them, of course. They are simply allowed to drop off, 
silently and contemptuously, into the limbo where lie the 
rotting remains of witchcraft and demonology and the other 
shameful superstitions of the past. And the worst of it is, 
they do not always drop off alone. Unwise men, by frantically 
insisting that their abandonment involves the loss of other 
things which few of us would willingly lose, too often help to 
bring about the very result they so much profess to dread. 


Every schoolboy knows that the real and veritable body 
of A will by-and-by be the real and veritable body of 
B; that no human body, or any part of it, is a new 
thing, but only one of the myriad passing manifestations 
of the ceaseless and beautiful metamorphosis of matter. 
Who shall say how many thousands of different men have 
worn the identically same garment of clay; and how are we 
to comprehend the bewildering mysteries of the day when 
they shall all stand side by side, and each clothed in it? 
Traly, this is a burden of belief which neither we nor our 
children are able to bear. The most recondite portions of the 
creed of St. Athanasius are but infantile simplicity itself com- 
pared with what an acceptance of this astounding resurrection 
doctrine involves, What a tempting theme for the scoffer— 
the spectacle of a thousand naked, shivering ghosts, squabbling 
for possession of their common clay! A scoffer of any in- 


him. A decorous way out of the difficulty which this 
monstrous demand creates must, in fact, be found for us; 
and your suggested “new body” which shall replace the 
“bare grain ” sown never to be again reaped, would certainly 
meet the case very well.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Athlone, January 28th. W. FLETCHER. 


[To THe EpitTor or THE “SpxcrarTor.”] 
Sir,—The writer of the interesting article, “Sentiment and 
Sepulture” in the Spectator of January 12th (p. 46), says:— 
“Asa rule, a Christian of the cultivated sort believes, like 
the Hindoo, that only his spirit will live again.” How can 
this be, when every Christian belonging to the Church of 
England is pledged at his baptism to a belief in the “ Resur- 
rection of the flesh”? The fourth Article also declares 
explicitly that our Lord “ did truly arise again from death, 
and took again His body with flesh, bones, and all things apper- 
taining to the perfection of man’s nature.” The cultivated 
Christian surely believes something more than the Hindoo, and 
more eventhan Socrates and Plato. The writer further speaks of 
“the corroding conviction that though the body is continuous, 
it has been radically and completely changed even in the few 
years allotted to it on earth.” Butis this the case with regard 
to the body, more than with regard to the mind and the 
essential “Ego”? Has not the “Ego” in the course of the 
few years allotted to it on earth been completely changed ? 
Mr. Gladstone has for the last half-century been Mr. Glad- 
stone, but has he been an unchanged Mr. Gladstone? The 
Bishop of Durham has said: “ Nothing is more common than 
to hear it assumed that the ‘soul’ is the real self. Yet nothing 
can be more clear upon reflection than that the only self 
of which we are conscious is made up of ‘soul’ and ‘ body.’” 
(“Gospel of the Resurrection,” p. 141.) The belief of the 
Christian is not that ‘‘ his spirit will live again,” but that he 
himself will never die—never taste of death” (John viii. 52, 
xi. 26), and the great hope for which the Christian looks 
and waits is “ the adoption—to wit, the Redemption of our 
Body.” (Rom. viii. 23.)—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Heser Evans. 





THE UNIONISTS AND SOCIAL REFORM. 

[To THe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—In your interesting article in the Spectator of January 
26th, on this subject, you say that “it is most unfair to speak 
as if Mr. Chamberlain wished to embark upon an enormous 
general scheme of old-age pensions.’ Why unfair? Mr. 
Chamberlain has told us that he is not disposed to place any 
limit on their development. He considers national education 
an analogous case. “ The country began its system of national 
education with a grant of £20,000 a year, and it is now grant- 
ing £9,000,000 a year” (speech in House of Commons on 
Colonel Palmer’s Bill, Times, April 5th, 1894). That being 
so, surely those who cannot accept “the broad principle of 
State action” in the matter are justified in their efforts to 
prevent the embarkation. 

As a matter of fact, is there any real analogy between Old- 
Age Pensions and National Education? The latter was made 
free because it was compulsory; but you cannot compel a 
person to live to sixty-five! I must also join issue with you 
when you say that it is “impossible, or at any rate most diffi- 
cult, for a working man to make provision for old age. If 
the young working man does not think it worth his while to 
make a weekly payment of 23d. to his Friendly Society, neces- 
sary to secure a pension of 5s. a week after sixty-five, he will 
scarcely be attracted by the somewhat smaller payment under 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme; and for those who (as the Regis- 
trar-General of Friendly Societies tells us) ‘are too poor to 
pay even the reduced premiums, or too thriftless to feel the 
reduction an inducement,” nothing short of Mr. Charles 
Booth’s universal scheme will be of any use. 

One word more. The Friendly Societies are now trying to 
combine sick, faneral, and old-age benefits together. Will 
not Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for State interference with the 
latter branch of insurance (if it be accepted) prevent this most 
desirable consummation ? 

Finally, as a strong Unionist, and as one who has worked 
hard for the cause in this county, may I be allowed to express 
my regret that the Unionist party should give old-age pensions 





telligence, however, would probably think the subject beneath 





a place on its platform, especially in view of the fact that the 
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Report of the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor has not 


yet been published.—I am, Sir, &c., W. CHANCE, 
Hon. Sec. Surrey Liberal Unionist 
Association. 


Wharfenden, Frimley, Surrey, January 28th. 





MR. VANDERBILT’S EXPENDITURE. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ J 

S1r,~—In your otherwise admirable article, in the Spectator of 
January 26th, entitled “Mr. Vanderbilt’s Expenditure,” you 
do, 1 am sure unwittingly, a grave injustice to Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. You say :—‘* We have no prejudice in his favour, 
for he is always described as being like his father, a singularly 
bard man; he is accused of foolish ostentation, and he has 
certainly done less for great public objects than one would 
expect of a man with his exceptionally large resources.” Itis 
not necessary to draw any comparision between the father and 
son, though the large benefactions left by the will of William 
H. Vanderbilt will not soon be forgotten; but certainly to Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt the adjectives “ hard ” or “ ostentatious ” 
could never be justly applied. Uniformly modest, courteous, 
and gentle, absolutely free from any ostentation, as he is 
from any false humility, a constant and generous giver, 
a man of the highest character, and a public-spirited citizen, 
Mr. Vanderbilt has set an example which other possessors of 
great wealth could well afford to imitate. I cannot believe 
that any one who is informed can be found to gainsay any of 
the above, though it may appear high and unstinted praise. 
The Bishop of New York, so well known in this country, 
finds in Mr. Vanderbilt one whose influence and wealth are 
always at command; his wealth is a trust which he seeks to 
administer faithfully. These facts accentuate the point you 
make in your article. As one who knows Mr. Vanderbilt, I 
feel it only right, though it doubtless will be distastefal to 
him, to say thus much.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Thornton Hall, Jan. 26th. FitzHucH WHITEHOUSE. 

[We can judge Mr. Vanderbilt only by accounts of him in 
the American papers, and certainly some of these suggest 
ostentation as his foible.—Ep. Spectator. ] 

[To THe EpiroR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1z,—Will you allow me to express the moral pain which 
your article in the Spectator of January 26th, on the American 
millionaire, Mr. Vanderbilt, gives to some who look upon 
the pages of the Spectator as the medium of all that is best 
and highest in human life? Surely that article misses 
the point that offends the enlightened moral sense of the 
community, which is, not that Mr. Vanderbilt spends a million 
on himself, but that he spends it on no one but himself; and 
ignores the teaching of Christ, that wealth is a trust 
for the good of otkers. Had he built a noble cathedral, 
a stately museum, a great school for technical education, 
a winter palace of art for the people, bringing culture 
and beauty to the thresholds of the poor, he would 
have given the same employment to skilled labour, but in 
addition would have made the very stones and precious 
marbles cry out against selfish greed and luxury, and proclaim 
the true use of private wealth, which is to ennoble and 
beaatify the life of the community. To adopt a helpful 
illustration of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s, a man may buy seed 
aud burn it, or he may buy seed and plant it. Both benefit 
the seedsman, but the good the one does ends in sterility and 
destruction, the good the other does is sown out to grow and 
multiply. And surely it is only enlightened moral sense to 
maintain that the good a man incidentally does in spending a 
vast sum on his own self-gratification alone, ends in destruc- 
tion and social dry-rot, ministering as it does to envy and 
the serse of social disproportion which is the very seed of 
revolution, and the growth of that horizontal cleavage between 
the “haves” and the “ have-nots,” which Lord Rosebery 
rightly fears as the great social danger of the future—I am, 
Sir, &c., Exuice Hopkins. 

40 Eaton Place, Brighton, January 29th. 


[Why is it more “selfish” to build a palace than a house? 
Mere shelter could be obtained in a hut. Selfish expenditure, 
like wasteful expenditure, depends on the proportion of ex- 
penditure to means. Five per cent. of a man’s fortune 
expended on his residence is not a large proportion. It is 
with a portion only of bis means that he is bound to be 
sharitable, or civilisation ceases.—EpD. Spectator. ] 
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MR. W. S. LILLY ON DICKENS. 


(To THE Epitor or THE “ Spxcraror,’’] 


Srr,—Will you permit me to observe that the remark in the 
Spectator of January 26th regarding my lecture on Dickens, 
given recently at the Royal Institution, appears to be based 
on an imperfect and misleading account of what I said? [t 
is my intention to publish the lectures after the course hag 
been completed. The fall text of them will, I think, supply 
a sufficient answer to your criticisms. Here I will merely 
observe that my reason for designating Dickens “the 
humourist as democrat,” was not, as you appear to suppose, 
any “democratic propagandism” of his. My memory igs 
quite clear that I did not use the phrase, nor any phrase at 
all like it. And my shorthand writer’s report confirms the 


testimony of my memory.—lI am, Sir, &c., 
W.S. Litty. 
Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W., January 30th. 


[We read carefully three different reports of the lecture, 
those in the Times, Standard, and Daily News, and are very 
sorry if we misrepresented Mr. Lilly. But our point was that 
Dickens’s humour had no vital relation to democracy, one wap 
or the other.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





IS A LEADING CHARACTER IN A NOVEL 
NECESSARILY A HERO? 
(To tHe Eprron or THe “Spxcrator,’’} 

S1r,—The question raised by your criticism of my last novel, 
“ A Modern Quixote,” in the Spectator of January 26th, is one 
of such importance to all novelists that I have already referred 
it to my fellow authors for discussion in the Author’s Magazine, 
hoping that they may suggest some way out of the cul-de-sac, 
It is curious that I so entirely agree with your critic in his apt 
estimate of my leading character that if I had a moral at all 
in my story (that moral being kept in abeyance), it was to 
show how much mischief might be wrought by a man of noble 
ideals, a certain amount of wrongheadedness, and a morbid 
love of self-sacrifice. If I have failed, I still think that the 
idea is true to life, and suggests both humour aad pathos. 
The A B C of my art of course prevented me from discussing 
the character, or writing my own opinions about him. But 
whilst I was correcting my proofs, it occurred to me that I must 
be careful not to let any one suppose I meant to endorse my 
young man. To prevent this misfortune, I wrote Bacon’s axiom 
on the title-page,—“ Goodness admits of no excess but error.” 
And in a short preface I spoke of the “blundering and mis- 
taken” efforts made with the best intentions. Certain 
chapters were even headed “Nemesis,” “The Punishment 
Begins,” &c.; and towards the end of the third volume the 
Quixote deplores his own failure and acknowledges his own 
priggishness. Yet in spite of these precautions, your critic 
speaks of a “hero” whose Quixotries the writer of the book 
“evidently regards as so beautiful and admirable.” Evidently 
the old-fashioned idea of “hero” dies hard in England,—a 
bad look-out for me in the future. For when I was young, I 
was fond of trying to draw perfect characters; but the older 
I grow the more fonder I am of taking immature characters 
and trying to develop them—as we are most of us developed 
—through mistakes and failures.—I am, Sir, &c., 


17 Circus, Bath, January 28th. Liny SPENDER. 


[Mrs. Kent Spender’s protest against our criticism is so 
courteous, that we hardly like to point out how completely, 
to use an expressive slang phrase, she gives herself away. 
“It occurred to me,” she writes, “that I must be careful not 
to let any one suppose that I meant to endorse my young 
man;” and therefore she put a certain motto on the fore- 
front of the book, and gave certain titles to one or two 
chapters. But why should she thus take care to guard 
against a special supposition, unless it seemed natural that 
it should be made,—unless, that is, it were warranted by the 
general effect of the book? To expect that Mrs. Spender 
should discuss her character, or give her own opinion about 
him, would of course be unreasonable; but every reader 
instinctively feels the difference between sympathetic and 
critical portraiture, and we are sure that nine hundred an@ 
ninety-nine readers out of one thousand will consider that 
Norman Colville is intended to be an object of genera? 
approbation, mingled, doubtless, with occasional regret. 
Ep. Spectator | 
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VARIETY OF CHARACTER IN INSECTS. 
[To THe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—For the chance of your caring to insert in the Spectator 
wy comment on a letter signed “C. J.,” in the Spectator of 
January 19th, I beg to say, as a jealous observer of Nature 
from my boyhood, that spiders and their marvellous ingenuity 
attracted my attention in very early days. When a boy I 
watched the process of the geometric species in forming 
their webs, and waited till they had constructed them before 
I ventured to feed their exhausted frames with a fly. It is 
not in the power of man to do justice to these insects, 
though we can learn something from their precision. Words 
are powerless to describe it, and certainly no human power 
can properly understand it. Kirby and Spence, in their work 
on Entomology, did a good deal to help one to entertain some 
faint idea of what is in store for those who try to appreciate 
insect creation,—to my regret I hear this work is out of print. 
But referring to “O.J.’s” letter above alluded to, I suggest 
that the tremor he attributes to his spider, was due to a very 
different cause than his august presence. It would be a 
pleasure to me to go into details—to narrate the particulars 
of the formation of the web, which is mathematically planned, 
and every tissue of it proceeds from the “ anus” (I presume I 
may call it) of the spider’s body. Therefore any substance 
(if it be but a midge) lighting on that tissue, by telegraphic 
communication as it were, affects the person of the spider; 
though, maybe, inclosed “in his little parlour” far away. It 
is that which brings him out of his seclusion! and down he 
comes, not on his victim (for I doubt whether his eyesight is 
of much avail), but he can feel, and gues straight to the centre 
of his web, fixes his eight claws each on the radii of the web, 
gives each a good honest tug, and the victim responds with a 
shrug, and straight Mr. Spider waits upon him. This, I 
believe, is the tremor your friend refers to.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Holcombe, Bath, January 24th. GEORGE MILLER. 


[To THE EpiToR oF THE “SPECcTATOR.”’] 

S1zr,—May I suggest a doubt as to the interpretation given 
by Mr. Veasey, as well as that given by your correspondent 
of January 19th, of the curious web-shaking of spiders? I 
have often provoked and watched this shaking, and, as far as 
my experience goes, I have never yet seen it as a response to 
the action of real wind. The shaking seems to me only per- 
formed when the spider fears or suspects an enemy, and the 
aim of the spider I have always taken to be to make itself less 
definitely visible to this supposed enemy. The motion is so 
rapid that only a blurred patch represents the spider’s body 
to one’s eye; and I believe the action to be entirely protective 
in origin, with perhaps a dash of temper superadded.—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. H. 


CURIOUS HABITS OF DOGS. 

(To Tue Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srz,—Knowing your love of animals, and the interest so often 
shown in your columns in their ways, I venture to send you 
the following story I have lately heard from an eye-witness, 
and to ask whether you or any of your readers can throw any 
light upon the dog’s probable object. The dog in question 
was a Scotch terrier. He was one day observed to appear 
from a corner of the garden carrying in his mouth, very gently 
and tenderly, a live frog. He proceeded to lay the frog down 
upon a flower-bed, and at once began to dig a hole in the 
earth, keeping one eye upon the frog to see that it did not 
escape. If it went more than a few feet from him, he fetched 
it back, and then continued his work. Having dug the hole a 
certain depth, he then laid the frog, still alive, at the bottom 
of it, and promptly scratched the loose earth back into the hole, 
and friend froggy was buried alive! The dog then went off 
to the corner of the garden, and returned with another frog, 
which he treated in the same way. This occurred on more 
than one occasion; in fact, as often as he could find frogs he 
occupied himself in burying them alive. Now dogs generally 
have some reason for what they do. What can have been a 
dog’s reason for burying frogs aliveP It does not appear 
that he ever dug them up again to provide himself with a 
meal, If, Sir, you or any of your readers, can throw any light 
on this curious, and for the frogs most uncomfortable, 
behaviour of my friend’s Scotch terrier, I should be very much 
obliged.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Pau, France. 





R. AcLAND-TROYTE. 





TWO ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 

(To tue Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” ) 
S1z,—Having derived much pleasure from reading the frequent 
natural history notes which from time to time appear in the 
Spectator, I venture to send you two instances of what seems 
to me the working of the canine mind under quite different 
circumstances, The first refers to an incident which happened 
agreatmany years ago. It was this. One day, when a lad, I 
was walking with my father accompanied by a strong, smooth- 
haired retriever called ‘Turk.’ We were joined by the bailiff 
of the farm, and in the course of our walk ‘ Turk’ suddenly 
discovered the presence of a rabbit concealed in what in 
Scotland is called a “ dry-stane dyke.” After a little trouble 
in removing some stones, poor bunny was caught and 
slaughtered, being handed to the bailiff, who put it in his coat 
pocket. Shortly afterwards we separated, the bailiff going to 
his home in one direction, and we to ours in an opposite one. 
Before we reached home we noticed that ‘ Turk’ was no longer 
with us, at which we were rather surprised, as he was a very 
faithful follower. Some time after we got home, perhaps an 
hour, I chanced to see a strange object on the public road 
which puzzled me as to whatit was. Itraised a cloud of dust 
as it came along, which partly obscured the vision. What 
was my surprise when I found it was ‘Turk’ dragging a 
man’s shooting-jacket, which proved to be the bailiff’s, 
with the rabbit still in the pocket. We afterwards learnt 
that the dog, to the surprise of the bailiff, quietly followed 
him home, and lay down near him. Presently the man 
took off his coat, and laid it on a chair. Instantly ‘Tork’ 
pounced upon it, and dashed to the door with it in his mouth. 
He was pursued, but in vain; andsucceeded in dragging the coat 
from the one house to the other, a distance of one mile and 
three-fourths. It was evident the dog had a strong sense of 
the rights of property. He believed the rabbit belonged to his 
master, so he set himself to recover what he thought stolen 
goods. 

The other anecdote refers to quite a recent date, and the 
only interest it has, is that it shows how perfectly a dog can 
exhibit facial expression, and also read at a glance the 
slightest indications of feeling in the human face. I had a 
well-broken Irish setter, which was perfectly free of hare or 
rabbit as to chasing, but he was a sad rascal for all that. I 
also had at the time a rough Scotch terrier, and the two dogs 
were great chums. The moment they got the chance they 
were off together on a rabbit-hunt. Like idiots, they would 
spend hours in vainly trying to dig rabbits out of their 
burrows. One day as I was returning homeI met the pair in 
the avenue. They were the very picture of happiness. At 
first they did not see me, and came joyously on at a trot. 
The instant they observed me they came to a full stop, some 
forty yards off. The setter gently wagged his tail, and looked 
at me with an expression of anxious inquiry. Taking heart, 
he slowly advanced to within about thirty yards, and then 
came the varying play of feature, which so interested me. 
He was in great doubt as to whether I had guessed what 
tricks he had been up to; but as I made no sign, he was 
gradually looking more comfortable and gaining confidence. 
Suddenly I noticed a patch of mud above his nose, and } 
must have unconsciously shown him I had made a discovery 
of some kind, for that instant he turned tail and bolted home 
at the utmost speed of which he was capable. Without 
uttering a single word, or making a single gesture, the dog 
and man understood each other perfectly. It was the language 
of faces.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Edinburgh, January 14th. R. Scor SKIRVIN@. 
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ae SEPT: 
MR. STEVENSON’S “ AMATEUR EMIGRANT.” * 
TE second volume of the late Mr. Stevenson’s collected works 
deserves special and separate notice, for it contains a large 
contribution of entirely new matter—of matter, that is, whic) , 
though written some ten or fifteen years ago, has never before 
been given to the public. Itis not too much to say that this new 
matter includes some of the best and most characteristic things 
ever written by Mr. Stevenson. It consists of the descripticn 
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of his voyage across the Atlantic as a steerage passenger, and 
forms, in fact, the first part of Across the Plains and The 
Silverado Squatters. In our recent attempt to estimate Mr. 
Stevenson’s place in English literature—an attempt made on 
the news of his death—we expressed the opinion that he was 
invariably at his best when using his superlative gift of style, 
and his mastery over words and phrases, to describe something 
which had come within his own vision—in dealing, that is, 
with incidents of a simple nature, yet somewhat removed from 
the ordinary, such as came under his eyes when he tramped 
the highlands of the Cevennes with his donkey, or when 
he floated down stream on his canoe. The first part of 
The Amateur Emigrant ‘exactly confirms this view of Mr. 
Stevenson’s genius. He crossed the Atlantic in the “second 
cabin” and mixed freely with the steerage passengers, and 
from this standpoint he has given us one of the most marvel- 
lous studies of the ways and modes of thought of a certain 
section of the British working classes that is to be found in 
literature. We see the restless artisan, the man whose impulse 
it is when he has got down in the world to try his luck in a new 
country, portrayed with an insight and an accuracy which it 
would be an insult to describe as photographic—for there is 
none of the coldness, none of the faulty perspective, none of 
the lack of sympathy which belongs to the photograph—but 
which has at once all the nearness to life of a photograph, 
and all the artistic and creative qualities of a great piece of 
painting. Nor is the portraiture all. The work is filled 
from the first page to the last with those happy inspirations 
in regard to commonplace things which charm and captivate 
in the best of Mr. Stevenson’s work as an essayist. His 
moralisings on the life around him—we use the word 
“‘ moralising” in its true and not its derived sense—are verit- 
able shafts of light thrown upon the habits and ways of think- 
ing belonging toa class which, though in essentials so like 
our own, remains in many ways so obscure. For example, Mr. 
Stevenson tells us how at first he had his heart in his mouth 
when he watched the children of the steerage passengers “climb 
into the shrouds or on the rails while the ship went swinging 
through the waves.” Yet their mothers “sat by in the sun 
and looked on with composure at these perilous feats. ‘ He’ll 
maybe be a sailor,’ I heard one remark; ‘now’s the time to 
learn.’” Mr. Stevenson had, he tells us, been on the point of 
running forward to interfere; but stood back at this remark 
reproved. And then comes the comment in which, and in the 
happy phraseology used to call up the scene, rests the secret 
of Mr. Stevenson’s power. ‘‘ Very few in the more delicate 
classes,” he goes on, “have the nerve to look upon the peril 
of one dear to them; but the life of poorer folk, where neces- 
sity is so much more immediate and imperious, braces even a 
mother to this extreme of endurance. And perhaps after all 
it is better that the lad should break his neck than that you 
should break his spirit.” Here is real insight into the motive 
forces of life,—the true moralisation of existence such as one 
finds in Shakespeare. One feels that Stevenson had to the 
full what De Quincey so well called the sympathy of comprehen- 
sion as well as the sympathy of approbation. There is plenty 
of the latter sympathy to be found on all sides. It runs riot in 
the world. But how few possess the former,—the sympathy of 
comprehension. When, however, the two are combined in a man 
who can see and feel, and can make you see what he sees and 
feel what he feels, the result is often a real revelation of human 
nature. Many of the sketches of men and of shipboard scenes 
are intentionally very much more vivid and realistic than that 
we have just noticed, and are intended to be, as it were, finished 
pictures. But they never depress us as does the work of M. 
Zola and the French realists, by the feeling that they are 
nothing but pictures. Mr. Stevenson always bore in mind the 
great artistic as well as the great ethical truth that man is a 
moral being. That truth, as well as the truth that even on 
the animal side he is essentially what Sir Thomas Browne 
called him, “a noble animal,” always puts life into Mr. 
Stevenson’s pictures. Even when he draws the sordid and 
the mean he contrives to strike somewhere and somehow the 
note which provides a solution and converts to worthier uses 
the pity and the terror, the indignation and the disgust, that 
his creation has evoked. 


We are utterly at a loss to give, by means of quotation, 
any adequate account of the hundred or so of pages which 
contain the description of the voyage. Every page has 
something good in it, and each good thing is so welded into the 








text that it increases the interest of what precedes and follows, 
and of the whole. The account of the two stowaways ig 
quite excellent. One named Alick was a habitual malingerer 
in the battle of life, a clever, plausible, smooth-tongued, 
lying idler who boasted how easily he had been able to live, 
by pretending to work and yet never working. The other 
stowaway was a Devonshire lad, hence called the Devonian, 
ready to work and honest, yet somehow, by a mixture of fate 
and fancy, a rolling stone. But though Alick was a man to 
be despised, there was in him “a guiding sense of humour 
that moved you to forgive him.” “It was more than half as 
a jest that he conducted his existence. ‘Oh, man,’ he said to 
me once with unusual emotion, like a man thinkivg of hig 
mistress, ‘I would give up anything for a lark.’” But we 
could not do justice to Alick and the Devonian under half.a. 
dozen pages, and so must leave them. Unnoticed, too, must 
be the account of the art of conversation as practised among 
the steerage passengers, though it is one of the most luminous 
pieces of analysis on that interesting topic, the talk of unedu- 
cated people, that has ever been put on paper. We must, 
however, quote a few of the sentences that follow the remark 
that “good talking of a certain sort is a common accomplish. 
ment among workmen.” ‘‘ Where books are comparatively 
scarce, a greater amount of information will be given and 
received by word of month; and this tends to produce good 
talkers, and, what is not less needful for conversation, good 
listeners.” Yet the talk was apt to be too dry. “They 
pursue a topic ploddingly, have not an agile fancy, do not 
throw sudden lights from unexpected quarters, and when the 
talk is over, they often leave the matter where it was. They 
mark time instead of marching. They think only to argue, 
not to reach new conclusions, and use their reason rather as a 
weapon of offence than as a tool for self-improvement.” 
Again, we would fain, but must not, deal with what Mr. 
Stevenson says as to the workman’s love of disconnected 
facts:—“One and all were too much interested in dis- 
connected facts, and loved information for its own sake with 
too rash a devotion; but people in all classes display the same 
appetite as they gorge themselves daily with the miscellaneous 
gossip of the newspaper.” How true this is of the working 
classes may be seen in the popularity of papers like Answers 
and Tit-Bits, which are in effect collections of disconnected 
facts,—though, be it understood, facts of good report. Mr. 
Stevenson fastens on to this reflection an excellent gibe at the 
newspaper-reader in general :—‘‘ Newspaper-reading, as far as 
I can make out, is often rather a sort of brown study than an 
act of culture.” The present writer at least pleads guilty. To 
him the evening newspaper is chiefly useful as a ready 
intellectual sedative. 

Before we leave Mr. Stevenson we will quote from the 
chapter of “Steerage Types” a portion of his inspired por- 
trait of Mackay,—a materialistic, drink-ruined working man 
of great natural ability :— 

“Tn truth, it was not whisky that had ruined him; he was 
ruined long before for all good human purposes but conversation, 
His eyes were sealed by a cheap, school-book materialism. He 
could see nothing in the world but money and steam-engines. 
He did not know what you meant by the word happiness. He 
had forgotten the simple emotions of childhood, and perhaps 
never encountered the delights of youth He believed-in pro- 
duction, that useful figment of economy, as if it had been real like 
laughter; and production without prejudice to liquor was his 
god and guide. One day he took me to task—a novel cry to me— 
upon the over-payment of literature. Literary men, he said, were 
more highly paid than artisans; yet the artisan made threshing- 
machines and butter-churns, and the man of letters, except in the 
way of a few useful handbooks, made nothing worth the while. 
He produced a mere fancy article. Mackay’s notion of a book 
was Hoppus’s Measurer. Now, in my time, I have possessed and 
even studied that work; but if I were to be left to-morrow on 
Juan Fernandez, Hoppus’s is not the book that I should choose 
for my companion volume...... Anything, whatever it was, 
that seemed to him likely to discourage the continued passionate 
production of steam-engines, he resented like a conspiracy against 
the people. ‘Thus, when I put in the plea for literature, that it 
was only in good books, or in the society of the good, that a man 
could get help in his conduct, he declared I was in a different 
world from him. ‘Damn my conduct,’ said he; ‘I have given it 
up for a bad job. My question is, Can I drive a nail?’ And he 
plainly looked upon me as one who was insidiously seeking to 
reduce the people’s annual bellyful of corn and steam-engines.” 
One more quotation and we have done. It shall support our 
original contention in regard to Mr. Stevenson’s happy 
faculty of moralisation :— 

“ As far as I saw, drink, idleness, and incompetency were the 
three great causes of emigration, and for all of them, and drink 
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first and foremost, this trick of getting transported over seas 
appears to me the silliest means of cure. You cannot run away 
from a weakness ; you must some time fight it out or perish ; and 
if that be so, why not now, and where you stand? Coelum, non 
animum. Change Glenlivet for Bourbon and it is still whisky, 
only not so good. A sea voyage will not give a man the nerve to 

ut aside cheap pleasure; emigration has to be done before we 


Fimb the vessel; an aim in life is the only fortune worth the 
finding, and it is not to be found in foreign lands, but in the 


heart itself.” 


JOHN MACGREGOR, “PHILANTHROPIST.” 

Ir is fitting that the interesting story of Macgregor’s life 
should begin with the loss of the ‘Kent’ East Indiaman, from 
the burning deck of which the infant “Rob Roy” was saved. 
Many years ago, an account of the fire and shipwreck was 
written by the child’s father, Major Macgregor; but a private 
letter, printed by Mr. Hodder for the first time, recording his 
“ miraculous deliverance,” is one of the most striking passages 
in a book which has not a dull page in it. 

“The Major,” Mr. Hodder writes, “possessed and trans- 
mitted to his descendants the spirit of daring and courage 
which had come down to him from a long line of ancestors 
of the Clan Macgregor, famous in Scottish history as 
much for their misfortunes as for their indomitable pluck.” 
He was a profoundly devout man, and his son inherited his 
devotion and his courage. More than once afterwards the 
boy experienced the perils of the deep; but he seems never to 
have known what fear was, and in his famous canoe voyages, 
while priding himself on his caution, incurred a thousand 
dangers. ‘“ The child is father of the man,” and we are told 
how at Belfast, when twelve years of age, during a terrific 
storm, the lifeboat having been launched to a ship in distress» 
“at the last moment John jumped into it, and went off with 
the crew to assist in the work of rescue.” At fifteen he was 
wrecked in an iron boat alone, and had what he called his 
second shipwreck; and in his seventeenth year his courage 
carried him through a danger that might well have made a 
youth quail. In company with some friends, Macgregor had 
crossed a hanging bridge in Ireland formed of two ropes and 
a plank only a few inches wide, high in mid-air, over the 
foam. On returning they were met by some men who 
declared they should not pass without paying a toll, and 
ultimately Macgregor was left to struggle with the ring- 
leader, who “sat astride the plank and vowed that he would 
never move till he had first passed.” 

“Tt was a moment of intense excitement; the scene was wild 

in the extreme, and in after years Macgregor said he never had 
been before in such peril. But his blood was up, and standing 
on that narrow plaaok with certain destruction before him if he 
over-balanced and fell, he buffeted the big bully with his knees, 
boxed him with his hands, kicked him with his feet, until at last 
he rose and scrambled over on all fours, followed quickly by 
Macgregor.” 
Macgregor, it is said, stood up strongly for the muscular 
Christianity advocated by Charles Kingsley. At Cambridge 
he gained a reputation in the Trinity eight, he was a good 
swimmer, a good skater, a formidable boxer, an Alpine 
climber, and a splendid shot. The variety of his interests 
and pursuits is remarkable. He put his heart into everything 
he did, and whatever he did seems to have been done well. 
For years he was a contributor to Punch and to the Mechanics’ 
Magazine, he had a passion for music and took lessons in 
singing, gained much of his oratorical skill in debating clubs, 
and after being called to the Bar, wrote a digest of Patent 
Laws, a work on marine propulsion, and also prepared the 
Official Blue-book for the Patent Office. 

“Soon after completing Marine Propulsion, Macgregor com- 
menced collecting materials for a new work on the steam-engine 
pcinsten, by Mr. Scott Russell, and in prosecuting his researches 

e visited the Royal Library at Hanover, and at a great sacrifice 
of time and labour succeeded in establishing the claims of Papin 
to be the first who used a steamboat.” 

To do this, however, he found it necessary to visit France 
and Spain; and after visiting Simanchas, Barcelona, and 
Paris, “ascertained ” “ beyond doubt that the Spanish claims 
to the invention of the first steamboat were without any 
foundation.” This is one illustration among many of the 
thoroughness with which Macgregor accomplished any work 
that he undertook. As a traveller in many parts of the world, 
his energy was inexhaustible, and his rude health enabled him 
to laugh at bodily fatigue. When the Volunteer movement 
was started, Macgregor became a conspicuous member of the 
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London Scottish, the only corps in England clothed in the 
kilt; he was made Captain of the Company, and won the first 
prize three years in succession. “,Up to this time, nothing 
had ever taken the fancy of Macgregor so much as Volunteer- 
ing, and in nothing else had he won so much popularity. He 
was master of every detail connected with drill, firing, and 
the hundred and one matters that are of interest in the career 
of a volunteer...... It isa fact that wherever he went he 
came in for applause, and that in whatever he proposed he had 
a following.” His real influence among the officers may be 
seen in the following story related to the biographer by one 
who knew Macgregor intimately :— 

“Many years ago a Captain of Volunteers whom I knew very 

well was one day in the office when Mr. Macgregor entered. After 
a little conversation together and Mr. Macgregor had left, Captain 
W. said to me, ‘ What a fine fellow he is.’ He then said, ‘ I will tel} 
you something that occurred at Wimbledon. We were a number 
of officers assembled together; Mr. Macgregor joined us. Some of 
the men were indulging in very loose conversation. At:once Mr. 
Macgregor said,— Gentlemen, we are met here to serve the 
Queen ; let us not dishonour our King of Kings.” He then left the 
group. One officer asked afterwards, “ Who is he; ” and the reply 
given by someone was, “John Macgregor; one of the finest men 
that treads God’s earth.”’ Captain W. then added, ‘I can tell you 
that no one dared after that to indulge in loose language in his 
presence. The cry went forth,—“ Here’s John Macgregor,” and 
all unseemly language immediately ceased.’ ” 
After a time, his passion for Volunteering passed away; and, 
forgetting apparently the service every Volunteer renders to 
his country, he discovered that the Canoe Club was far better 
for exercise and real amusement. To his arm-chair critics, 
one of whom asserted that the Canoe Club united a maximum 
of discomfort and danger with a minimum of utility, Mac- 
gregor replied :— 

“Has he travelled in other ways so as to know their several 
pleasures? Has he climbed glaciers and volcanoes, dived into 
caves and catacombs, trotted in the Norway carriole, ambled on 
an Arab donkey, and galloped on the Russian steppes? Does he 
know the charm of a Nile boat, or a Trinity eight, or a sail in the 
igean, or a mule in Spain? Has he swung upon a camel, or 
glided in a sleigh, or trundled in a Rantoone ? ” ; 
And “Rob Roy” could say that he had done all these things, 
and that the pleasure of canoeing exceeded them all. The 
popular and charmingly written volumes in which “Rob 
Roy ” has described his canoe voyages need no comment here, 
but his love of solitary travel may be noted as a remarkable 
feature in the character of a man so eminently sociable. Thus 
in one letter he writes, “ Alone is the best way to travel; one 
sees, hears, and feels more in a day thus than in a week with 
others. It is a strange, poetic, pensive, solemn feeling alone.” 
For his canoe he had something like affection, saying that he 
loved her too much to risk her uselessly. But he did risk 
her many a time; and one can understand the wish of his 
old father, Sir Duncan, that “the fellow were at home.” 

Nothing has been said hitherto of the most prominent 
feature of Macgregor’s character. “ It was,” says Mr. Hodder, 
“ quite pardonable pride that made him feel a little exultation 
when a letter from abroad, addressed to ‘Mr. Macgregor, 
Philanthropist, London,’ came direct to him without any delay 
in the post.” His ecclesiastical position was that of a very Low 
Churchman, his Protestantism was of a strongly aggressive 
type, and in the days of the so-called “ Papal aggression” he 
became Hon. Secretary of the Protestant Alliance. Like his 
friend, Lord Shaftesbury, he gave time and money and thought, 
and his full energy and strength, to many practical schemes 
for benefiting the lower orders. He joined the Ragged 
School Union when in its infancy, and the money received for 
an article in Punch was his first contribution to its funds. 
He was also one of the foremost promoters of the scheme pro- 
jected in 1850 for employing shoeblacks in London, and, in 
spite of the mirth and derision of the mob, was one of the first 
to place his foot on the shoeblack’s box. This was in 1851, 
when the Great Exhibition was opened, and when Macgregor 
“took thirty of the boys and marched them in their blazing 
uniform through the Great Exhibition, the boys not only 
had a treat, but the Society obtained a big advertisement.” 
Every morning, it is said, for many years he might be 
seen in the Temple Gardens at a little before 7 on his 
way to the Shoeblacks’ Home to conduct “family worship.” 
To industrial schools and reformatories he also gave con- 
siderable attention, and an elaborate work on the “Law 
of Reformatories” testified to his labour in this direction, 
and amidst a vast variety of charitable pursuits he found 
time for open-air discussion and preaching, and appears 
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to have possessed the gifts for such a vocation. “He hada 
good strong voice which could at times tone down to great 
tenderness, a fund of anecdote and a knowledge of how to 
use it at the right time and place; a perfect command of 
himself so that no interruption or insult ever made him lose 
his head or the thread of his argument, and what was an 
invaluable adjunct, a strong sense of humour.” 

Macgregor is stated to have had ample means, and that he 
could readily increase them is proved by his success as a 
lecturer, from which he earned £10,000. Of this large sum, 
every penny was given to charitable objects, all the lecturer’s 
expenses being paid out of his own pocket. Yet, although 
he had “loved eight years in silence,” Macgregor did not feel 
justified in marrying until he had reached the ripe age of 
forty-eight. The unexpected news was received by some of 
his friends with incredulity, and Professor Tyndall wrote :— 

«My pear Mac,—What have you been doing stealing a march 
upon me! Oh, you sly rascal! Giving me to understand that 
rairriage had innumerable drawbacks, influencing thus my con- 
duct, and going in the teeth of your own maxims. ‘I will never 
forgive you.’” 

John Macgregor was a fine specimen of a Christian gentle- 
man. He had the English virtues of indomitable pluck, great 
moral courage, sincerity, and truthfulness; and he had, too, 
the British defect, so often seen in men of strong convictions, 
of being unable to appreciate to any large extent the standing- 
point of those from whom he differed. Mr. Hodder has pro- 
duced a good biography of a truly good man; but we should 
kave liked it better had it been a little less laudatory. The 
reader will find few, if any, shadows in this brilliant delinea- 
tion of the character of John Macgregor. 





“THIS MAN’S DOMINION.” * 
THovGH This Man’s Dominion purports to be, and is, a story 
of the conflict between religious scruple and love, yet all its 
characters are, throughout, consciously or unconsciously, so 
continually engrossed in the unending struggle to solve great 
problems of existence which is caused by the passionate revolt 
of the best type of man against whatever is irreconcilable 
with its deeply implanted, instinctive love of what is good, 
that this struggle seems to be in reality the book’s main 
theme. Man identifies goodness with what brings glad- 
ness—not for self only, but others also—and consequently, 
when teachers endeavour to inculcate a gratuitous, voluntary 
killing and trampling under foot of self, he makes answer 
that there is surely enough inevitable suffering in life to 
purify from evil without requiring the addition of artificial 
sacrificial fires, and that the abundance of real crosses 
renders the imposition of manufactured ones needless. 
Justly convinced of the nobility and dignity of intellect 
and reason, men resent any attempt to stifle them; and 
though (like Carlyle) they may strive to find comfort in 
Goethe’s line, “ Wir heissen Euch hoffen,” that does not pre- 
vent their being haunted by dread lest hope should have no 
more solid foundation than wisn, when all that the bodily eye 
sees corresponds to Poe’s grim definition of life as— 
“ The play is the tragedy ‘ Man,’ 
And its hero the Conqueror Worm.” 

When religion in various forms steps forward and offers to 
solve the problem, her aid is apt to be rejected because of the 
taint of professionalism inseparable from creeds, and the im- 
pression they give of being a conventional repetition of other 
people’s sentiments rather than a sincere expression of 
individual belief; and also in some cases because of the 
abhorrence excited by the bigotry of disciples capable of 
believing that whoever does not pronounce their shibboleth 
aright is doomed to eternal perdition, even though the 
offender be in other ways blameless, and a best beloved and 
most cherished relative. And, altogether, as poor humanity 
goes along its pilgrimage amidst a maze of perplexities 
not to be disentangled on this side the grave, it seems to be 
journeying in a labyrinth to which there is no prospect of 
discovering any clue save that metaphorically indicated by 
the quaint saying, “ Patience and perseverance and a bottle 
of sweet oil will take a snail to Jerusalem.” 

The insolubility of life’s mysteries, however, does not pre- 
vent their engaging a large share of mankind’s attention; 
and in our author’s treatment of them he (or she) displays 
thoughtfulness and ability enough to make this book worthy of 


perusal on this account alone, and apart from its decided 
merit also as a work of imagination. Harley Sandon, the 
hero, is from first to last a manly and vigorous incarnation 
of protest against superfluous self-effacement, and of faith 
that though life is “a moment of anxiety,” it is nevertheless 
“beautiful even in great stress of weather, when you have 
your own, and follow what you were meant to follow.” The 
spirit that animates him finds vent in such words as these— 
“ Life for me—my own life—no make-believe.” And again: 
“ Myself !—I go forward with whatever gain I have made, to 
join the race beyond the Hindoo Koosh and yield my contribution 
to the glorious federation that already exists. This world ig 
indispensable, and I don’t call it a riddle of death. TI don’t 
blaspheme it as a horror. I don’t feebly make the best of it as 
a bad job. I find a strange and subtle fitness to myself in it. 
Nature and man, at every point, are made to meet each other, to 
effect something together. So with man and man. The rela- 
tions are wonderful, the antipathies and struggles, the desires 
and affiliations. Sin and pain and fear, love and hope and con- 
quest—lo! the crucible and the furnace! and in the midst the 
spirit of man, unconsumed, becoming aware of itself.” 
Bat though he elicits cordial sympathy and approval, he 
cannot be said to furnish any weapons wherewith to combat 
the difficulties mentioned above; and as no reasons other than 
those of the Bible are ever given for his faith in Christianity, we 
are driven to conclude that his acceptance of the authority of 
texts was only partial, and that in regard to the meaning of 
those whose literal interpretation would have clashed with 
his rejection of self-immolating doctrines, he did not hesitate 
to rely upon private judgment. Frances, though not the 
leading female character, is so much the most remarkable, 
that we should certainly designate her as the heroine, but for 
the impossibility of applying that name to any one who is 
not so intrinsically a part of the story as to be neces- 
sary to the action. A sphinx-like being, graceful, brilliant, 
pathetic, with a touch of diablerie, a strange lure of fas- 
cination, and a personality at once definite yet inexpressible, 
the gleams of light flashing upon her now and again in the 
enshrouding darkness reveal a personage so unlikely to have 
a counterpart in either real life or fiction, that we are tempted 
to wonder if she may not indeed be the sort of dream-creation 
she playfully claims to be; for she comes, she says, from 
Xanadu, and is ever seeking to find the way back to her 
dear mystical country, but failing, because “there is no one 
who knows. Every way one is told of goes in quite the 
opposite direction, through the usual, along by the ordinary, 
up and down the stupid, to the land of bathos and water- 
gruel.” She is a creation who may well have been inspired 
by Wordsworth’s “ our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, 
the soul that rises with us, our life’s star, hath had else- 
where its setting, and cometh from afar; ” and may be meant 
to suggest that a theory of previous existence in some other 
state will possibly account for the “obstinate questionings of 
sense and outward things, fallings from us, vanishings, blank 
misgivings of a creature moving about in worlds not realised” 
that often trouble the inhabitants of this world. 





LORD NORTON ON SOCIALISM.* 
IF more of the Members of the House of Lords gave as much 
attention to such subjects as “ High and Low Church” and 
“Socialism ” as Lord Norton has given in the two modest 
and thoughtful pamphlets which he has published on these 
subjects, we should not have much difficulty in defending 
the House of Lords against the wild assaults of the Radical 
Press. For Lord Norton, though he does not write with 
any great ease, and though his sentences do not flow in 
any continuous and rapid current, is full of the kind of 
thoughtfulness which implies real impartiality, a consider- 
able range of reading, and a most earnest desire to unite the 
different classes of society in a true and cordial brotherhood, 
even at the expense of many of the traditional privileges of the 
powerful and of the treasured rights of the rich. Lord Norton 
is not exactly persuasive, but he is always open-minded, always 
sincere, always moderate, and always anxious to understand 
the position of his opponents. A more scrupulous Member of a 
Second House of Legislature, or one more desirous to alleviate 
the lot of the poor, while discouraging the mere dreams of 
the discontented, could hardly be imagined. Indeed, we have 
been surprised at the real eagerness of the writer to recog- 
nise the faults of his class, and to look at the conflicts of the 








* This Man’s Dominion. By Deas C:omarty, London: Methuen and Co. 





* Soc'alism. By Lord Norton. London: Rivington, Perciva', and Co. 
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masses with the classes from the point of view which shall 
attenuate instead of exaggerating the bitterness of feeling 
which has grown up between the “have-nots” and the 
“haves.” No one could recognise more fully than Lord 
Norton that this bitterness of feeling is quite as much the 
fault of the selfishness of the classes as it is of the greediness 
of the masses,—we should say more s0, as the injustice which 
arises from the grip of misery, is more excusable than the 
injustice which arises from the graspingness of power and 
wealth. Lord Norton has read and carefully considered Mr. 
Kidd’s interesting essay on “Social Evolution,” and has 
taken a great deal of it to heart. He admits entirely the 
mischief of the extreme inequalities of sovial condition, and 
the wisdom of attenuating them so far as possible, without 
sacrificing those rights and liberties which are of the very 
essence of the sturdy independence of the English character. 
Bat his general view is that Christianity can do a great deal 
more by enlarging the sympathies and elevating the aims 
of both rich and poor, than any legislation can do by in- 
terfering, to reduce by exceptional provisions, the glaring 
inequalities of our social condition. The general drift of 
Lord Norton’s judgment is contained in the following three 
sentences :— 

«A level, whether of industry, or of property, or of mental 

culture, is a mistaken aim, aside of the socialistic mark of highest 
value. Beyond the desirable relief from extreme inequalities, the 
true principle for successful socialistic progress is, by no means, 
levelling. It is the uniting, not levelling, of classes that has the 
most divine and reasonable sanction as the true principle of 
Socialism.” 
Lord Norton is very sound and clear-headed in his economical 
principles. Perhaps the most terse and valuable passage in 
that part of his essay which deals with the economy of Socialism 
is that in which he attacks the notion that competition can 
be eradicated by any sort of State “policy.” He is all for 
putting a new spirit into the true object of competition, but 
all against any attempt to suffocate it by State interference 
from above :— 

“Some are foolishly preaching that ‘the acquisition of wealth 
by underselling others is a vile national policy.’ Even if it could 
be called a policy at all, and not the natural process of industry, 
who could think it a socialistic principle to stereotype prices at 
any given point, and to stop mechanical invention from cheapening 
products? The depreciation of manual labour for a time is on 
the high-road to multiplication of demands for new labour, and 
the checking of underselling would be the paralysis of industry. 
Who could say that the lower wage3 abroad, which undersell us 
at home, are a result of vile policy ?” 

The only defect of his essay is, we think, that he does not 
dwell enough on the advantage to be gained by recognising 
that good work is not only better, but cheaper too, than exces- 
sive work; that men cannot throw their hearts into work 
which overtasks and exhausts them; that competition should 
take the form not of mere rivalry in superficial cheapness 
and attractiveness, but of rivalry in the solidity and dura- 
bility of workmanship and the true usefulness of the product, 
and that though this kind of competition is far better if 
it is attained by the free exercise of the discriminating 
judgment of tue working classes and the capitalists, than 
it is if attained by what Lord Norton calls the “ step-parental ” 
legislation of the State, yet even that step-parental legis- 
lation may be of considerable use, if soberly and wisely regu- 
lated so as to assist the reasonable combinations of working 
men. Nomere discrimination from below can, for instance, 
distinguish between adulterated and unadulterated food, 
which it is of the gravest importance to the working classes 
to be able to distinguish between, and yet men often speak 
as if the half-tanght ard overworked labourers of the toiling 
classes could distinguish sound food from unsound without 
any assistance from the scientific analysis of State inspectors. 
What Lord Norton says as to the immense advantage of 
leaving shrewdness and ability to work its own way up 
in the world without any blind meddling by ignorant demo- 
cratic despotism, is extremely well said, but it does not 
prove, and cannot prove, that the masses of the people 
have the knowledge to distinguish, unassisted, between 
shoddy and good cloth, or between food that is really 
nutritious as well as cheap, and food that appears to be cheap 
and is the dearest in the world, because the most unwhcle- 
some. Lord Norton admits the necessity of having Sanitary 
and Factory Acts to help the ignorance of ordinary men in 
securing wise conditions for the exercise of their labour and 
skill, but he bard!y insists enough on the inefficiency of mere 





popular competition for the favour of the public in securing 
the means of judging where people get what they really 
want at the cheapest rate, or where they only get what is 
nominally cheap and attractive, but really very dear and 
injarious. There are not a few regions in which some legis- 
lative interference with the principle of free competition is 
really desirable. 


Lord Norton’s essay is very wise and good whenever it 
touches the religious aspects of Socialism, and we heartily 
agree with him that while all great reforming efforts need 
organisation, they often suffer greatly by over-organisa- 
tion, by the excess of zeal which induces reformers to pre- 
scribe pledges and to multiply pledges which are very often 
mischievous in cramping the spirit of voluntary effort: 
—“There is an unfortunate tendency of all reformers to 
artificial, in preference to natural, undertaking, and to some- 
thing different from ordinary duty, instead of simply fulfilling 
it exemplarily.” Indeed, the whole essay is sober and sagacious 
in no ordinary degree. 





OF THE AMERICAN COON. 
STITUTION.* 


UnTIL quite recently the study of the sources of the American 
Constitution has been strangely neglected. Mr. Gladstone 
only expressed the accepted view when he wrote in Kin 
beyond the Sea that, as the British Constitution is the most 
subtle organism which has proceeded from progressive 
history, so the American Constitution is the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and hand 
of man. So far as relates to the framing of the Constitution 
and its embodiment in a written document, the statement is 
no doubt true, and the praise merited; but if, as not unfre- 
quently, it be taken to mean that the laws and institutions 
embodied in the Constitution were evolved out of the inner 
consciousness of the members of the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion, it would be grotesquely false. Those laws and insti- 
tutions had their root in the laws and institutions of the 
Colonies themselves before the separation, and in the mother- 
country which had given them to the Colonists and continued to 
afford the example vf her own political development. This has 
been recognised in a general way by writers like Maine and 
Bryce, but no one has yet undertaken to trace these sources in 
detail, and only last year Mr. Douglas Campbell, in his ingenious 
but wrong-headed book, put forward the astounding statement 
that in America there was scarcely a legal or political institu- 
tion of English origin, and endeavoured to trace them to a 
Dutch source. This was the volame which drew from Mr. 
Gladstone, who can scarcely have looked into this part of it, 
the statement that the English people were a great fact, but 
much in need of a vigorous canvassing of their character and 
their claims. In no respect certainly can their claims better 
bear canvassing, as has been abundantly shown by Dr. Ellis 

tevens, an American writer, ia the able treatise on the sources 
of the American Constitution, which is the subject of this 
review. The English origin of the American Constitution is, 
perhaps, of less account to Englishmen—for we have our own 
Constitution to boast of—than to Americans, to whom Dr. 
Stevens introduces it with a certain air of deprecation; but 
its recognition is called for by the truth of history, and is here 
established in a manner that admits of no reply. 

If the indebtedness of the framers of the American Con- 
stitution to English precedents has not been more fully 
recognised, it is not merely that in the first bitterness after 
separation such indebtedness would have been matter of re- 
procch, but also because much of the borrowing was indirect, 
institutions being copied from Colonial institutions which 
had themselves been copied from English models; and the 
history of English Colonial institutions has not yet received 
the attention due to it. No subject, indeed, in this branch of 
literature would better repay treating than the constitutional 
history of the Colonies. The primary object, of course, 
would be not American, but English,—to trace the true 
constitutional lines on which our Colonial Empire has grown 
up. But no small part of such a book would be taken up 
with the American Colonies before the separation, for it was 
in them that the English Colonial system was built up and 
worked out. After the separation, these Colonial institutions 
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furnished the chief precedents in framing a Federal Con- 
stitution for the United States; and should Imperial Federa- 
tion ever be realised—a task not dissimilar from that carried 
out by the framers of the American Constitution—it is at 
least conceivable that America might in part repay the debt 
by supplying us with some useful precedents from her sub- 
sequent experience. 

In his first chapter, Dr. Ellis Stevens sketches the institu- 
tions of the different revolting Colonies, but scarcely shows a 
sufficient grasp of the three principles which lay at the root 
of the English Colonial system,—namely, the legal incapa- 
city of the settlers to throw off their allegiance; their 
incapacity, according to the feudal doctrine, to acquire 
land except for the Crown, or to hold it except by 
grant from the Crown; and the doctrine that they carried 
with them the laws and rights of Englishmen so far as 
applicable. He also exaggerates the importance of the fact 
that some of the Colonies were settled under charters granted 
to commercial corporations. This was the case in Virginia 
down to 1624; but much more important and far-reaching was 
the system of Royal government set up to replace it. This 
was the system of government by Governor, Council, and 
Assembly, a close model of the British Constitution, in which 
executive powers were vested in the Crown, and exercised 
through a nominated Governor and Council. This is the 
system still in force in the Colonies to this day, in the chief 
of which it has developed into Cabinet government. The 
written Constitution of Massachusetts was indeed the charter 
of a trading corporation wrested from its original purpose, 
and served asa model for the Constitutions of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island; but Mr. Stevens has failed to notice that 
this Charter, unlike the Virginian system, made the Colony, 
to all intents and purposes, independent, the Crown having 
no voice in the choice of the Governor and Executive, and no 
veto over the acts of the Legislature, and no means of 
enforcing its own commands, or Acts of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, in the Colony except by force, or by the threat of 
depriving it of trading facilities with the mother-country 
and other Colonies. ‘This independence of Massachusetts 
lasted down to the modification of the Charter in 1691, and 
traces of it continued even after that date. At the separation, 
the Constitutions of most of the Colonies more resembled 
that of Virginia than that of Massachusetts. 

It was the system of Colonial government prevailing in 
Virginia, upon which, with necessary modification, the Phila- 
delphia Convention chiefly modelled the Federal Constitution, 
which was to supply, and more than supply, the bond of unity 
lost when the authority of the Crown and the Imperial Par- 
liament was cast off. The powers assigned to the President, as 
Sir Henry Maine has already pointed out, were those wielded 
by George III. in the time of Lord North, before the Cabinet 
system had gained its final victory, and brought the Executive 
fully under the control of Parliament. Only, the President 
and his Ministers, by the terms of the Constitution, enjoy an 
independence of Parliamentary control for which George III. 
could only fitfully strive. The Senate, too, Dr. Ellis Stevens 
points out, with its mixed executive and legislative functions, 
descends remotely from the Privy Council and the House of 
Lords, and more directly from the Governor’s Council ina 
Royal Colony, which discharged the double functions of Execu- 
tive Council and legislative Upper House. A curious resem- 
blance with the English House of Lords, is that the Senate is 
presided over by the Vice-President, not himself a Senator, 
just as the House of Lords is presided over by a legal officer 
not necessarily a Peer. The House of Representatives, with 
its Speaker, of course recalls the House of Commons or the 
Colonial Assembly. The limitation of the legislative powers 
of Congress by the Constitution, is only a following-out of 
the system by which the powers of the Colonial Legislatures 
were limited by the terms of their charters, or by the 
Governor’s commission and instructions. Even the famous 
Supreme Court itself has an English precedent in the 
functions exercised by the English Privy Council as a Court 
of Appeal from the Colonies. 


It is unnecessary to pursue this subject further. Dr. Ellis 
Stevens has satisfactorily worked out the subject in all its 
parts, and his little book, which contains the text of the Con- 
stitution in an appendix, supplies an admirable text-book for 
the study of the American Constitution, both in its working 
and in relation to our own constitutional history. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Tue place of honour in the Nineteenth Century is given to 
Mr. Wallace’s paper, “ Single Chamber Democrats.” In it he 
‘makes hay” in the happiest way of the more solemn portion 
of the inner circle of the Gladstonian party. They are bad 
democrats, he tells them, in virtually demanding a single, un- 
checked, and unlimited Chamber. There is nothing so ruth- 
less as a jester of the type of Mr. Wallace,—a jester with a good 
deal more sense in his head than is to be found in the 
heads of many wise men. He strips off the clothing of 
political pharisaism in which our new Constitution-mongers 
have clothed themselves, and then derides their nakedness, 
Mr. Labouchere, he declares, is probably right in thinking 
“that a good many professing Liberals are not so bitter 
against the Peers as he is, or says he is.” 

“Some of them are very willing to become Peers themselves, 

and clutch at baronetcies in default of better. Others of them 
are staggered by the quasi-Socialisms which they ascribe to 
prominent Members of the Government. The propertied classes 
in general, small as well as great, were probably never less dis- 
contented with the Peerage than they are at this moment, while 
the holders and friends of threatened privileges and monopolies 
intensify their support in proportion as danger seems to draw 
near. From various causes, many who not so long ago were 
of a different mind would now rather bear the Lords they have 
than fly to others that they know not of. In the circumstances I 
do not feel charmed with the prospect of going to the country on 
a cry of ‘ Down with the Lords.’ ” 
That to “bear the Lords” we have is better than to “fly to others 
that we know not of,” is a wonderfully neat and epigrammatic 
expression of the thought that makes the ordinary English- 
man so resolutely stubborn when people ask him to consider 
various schemes for creating new Chambers in which the 
Chief Rabbi, Cardinal Vaughan, and the President of the 
Wesleyan Conference are to sit side by side with Colonial 
Peers and Notables from the Learned Societies. Mr. 
Wallace is equally emphatic and equally right when he 
declares that the people of England are not going to tolerate 
“a single, unchecked Legislative Chamber.” But the Leeds 
Conference, in asking for the abolition of even the present 
strictly limited and suspensive veto of the Lords, practically 
asked for a Single Chamber. The House of Lords may bea 
very bad Second Chamber, but it announces, by its place in 
the Constitution, “the principle of intercameral control in 
the public interest ” :— 

“But our Leeds Constitution-makers change all that. Theo- 
retically and practically alike, they endow the House of Commons 
with absolute legislative irresponsibility and carte blanche, and 
having thus created a brand-new Single Chamber system, they 
say, Hush! not a word just now about Single or Second Chamber. 
Oh no! we must never mention it. The question is not ripe. 
By and by there will come a time. I ask, was there ever such an 
impudent instance of the Friar preaching against thieving with 
the pudding in his sleeve? You eat the chestnuts, and then pro- 
pose that we shall discuss the question of their possession in the 
dim and distant future. And you really think you are going to 
take me in so? I could get angry with these Leeds people, if I 
thought they fully knew what they were doing.” 


Mr. Wallace puts this point again later on his article :— 


“ Disentangled from all the pretexts with which it is com- 
plicated, the Leeds Resolution is a declaration in favour of 
government through a single Legislative Chamter unchecked 
and uncontrolled. Its cry is really not so much ‘ Down with the 
Lords’ and ‘ Up with the Commons’ as ‘ Up with the Commons’ 
and Down with the People,’ and that is an oligarchic and not a 
democratic cry. I shall be told, of course, that ‘Up with the 
Commons’ means ‘ Up with the People,’ because the Commons 
and the People are the same thing. I have seen that averred in 
naked print. But it is not true in fact, whatever it may be in 
figure. The People is one thing, and the M.P. people are another. 
Mr. Labouchere is not Northampton ; he is the agent or employé 
of Northampton, and the House of Commons is the agent or 
employé of the People. To fuse or identify principal and agent, 
master and servant, because under certain conditions the law 
deems the acts of the one to be the acts of the other, is the 





simplest fallacy that can be committed by the feeblest reasoner. 
Yet this is precisely what is done by the soi-disant ‘ Democrat’ 
who, in the present connection, identifies the People and their 
representatives. I insist, however, that they are separate parties 
to a contract in which there are separate interests of contractor 
and contractee, and that the Leeds Resolution, by starting the 
new Constitution with a single Legislative Chamber, absolutely 
uncontrolled for seven years, and with power to ‘vote itself 
immortal’ if it chooses, is sinning against the first principles of 
Democracy, and departing from the examples of the most ad- 
vanced democratic nations, both of which point to the growth and 
development of a continuous hold and check, direct or indirect, or 
both, exercisable by the people over their representative institu- 
tions.” 








Mr. Wallace goes on to discuss various methods of checking 
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the House of Commons. What he evidently considers the 
best check is the Referendum, and for this form of constitu- 
tional change he makes a very shrewd and temperate plea. 
If that however is impossible, he would have a strong elective 
Senate. Under the Referendum or an elective Senate the 
coming struggle between Socialism and the forces of Conser- 
vatism may be kept within safe bounds, but in a single un- 
checked Chamber the forces of disintegration by a judicious 
use of legislative log-rolling might become too strong. There 
is plenty of excellent sense of this sort in Mr. Wallace’s 
jesting, and we gladly recognise in him the wise clown who 
will fearlessly speak the truth, and not spare the Democracy ; 
just as the wise clown in the Mediawval Court spoke 
“ straight talk ” to the King-———Another notable article in 
the Nineteenth Century is “ Should we hold on to the Mediter- 
ranean in War?” The writer, Lieutenant-Colonel H. Elsdale, 
declares that our true policy for the first six months of a war 
with France would be to abandon the Mediterranean, leaving 
the garrison at Malta to defy its assailants, and to block the 
access to the Middle Sea at the Gut of Gibraltar, and at 
the opening of the Red Sea. This would enable us to begin 
the war by concentrating a vast Naval force in our home 
waters. With this force we should be easily able to mask 
or crush the Northern fleets of France. When that was 
accomplished, and we had snapped up the French coaling 
stations and taken their chief Colonial possessions, we could 
at our leisure enter upon the conquest of the Mediterranean. 
Probably, in the abstract, this would be the wisest policy, and 
the temporary abandonment of Egypt need not matter. All 
the threads of Empire could be easily picked up again when 
the war was over. The course which a war will run, however, 
cannot be accurately foretold, and some accident might make 
the plan miscarry. Still, it is a plan of action by no means 
unlikely to be adopted. One point, however, must be clearly 
understood,—it could not be safely carried out unless Gibraltar 
is made a much better Naval base than it is at present. It isa 
very strong argument for improving the Naval facilities at Gib- 
raltar, that such improvement would leave us free if we liked 
to abandon for a time the waters of the Mediterranean.—— 
“Social Evolution,” by Mr. Benjamin Kidd, is a very able 
paper, but we cannot deal here with his criticisms of the 
Spectator. We will only say that he seems to us to assume 
too absolutely the universality of his law of retrogression—— 
Mr. Lang’s “ Ghost-Stories and Beast-Stories” is a capital 
paper. No one doubts the stories of strange intelligence in 
animals if vouched for by credible witnesses. Yet ghost- 
stories, with quite as good evidence to back them, are at 
once dismissed as ridiculous. It is a good point. 


In the National Review, three Gladstonians and two 
Unionists discuss *‘ An Irish Compromise.” Lord Stanmore, 
Mr. Atherley-Jones, and Sir John Leng, speak for the 
Gladstonians. Lord Stanmore, though he voted for the 
last Home-rule Bill in the House of Lords, favours Mr. 
Chamberlain’s old policy of Provincial Councils. No doubt, 
if the Irish party would frankly accept Provincial Councils— 
they would not be as big as our biggest County Councils— 
as a complete and final solution, there might be some- 
thing to say for this plan. But they would, we fear, do 
no such thing. They would simply accept them as stepping- 
stones to national independence. If Mr. Davitt said, in 
regard to Ireland being satisfied with the Bill of 1886, that a 
man who was given a breakfast could not therefore be expected 
not to want his dinner, what would he and his friends say of 
Provincial Councils? They would be treated, we suppose, as 
the bedside cup of tea and slice of bread-and-butter with 
which many people fortify themselves before getting up. 
Mr. Atherley-Jones does not believe in the possibility of 
compromise, chiefly because the Irish party are too much 
disunited to make them able to treat. “Only in the event 
of the defeat of the Liberal party at the next General Election 
is it possible that the Irish party may reconsider their position 
rather than prolong for an indefinite period a struggle which 
will, though it attain a final triumph, while it lasts make 
Ireland the theatre of racial feuds and civil disorder, and 
retard her economic development.” Sir John Leng is for 
Federal Home-rule, but this is not a policy of compro- 
mise. In truth, there can be no real compromise between 
Unionism and Home-rule. You can compromise differences 
in degree, but not differences in kind.——People who are 
interested in our oldest Colony should read in the National 








Review Mr. Whiteway’s account of the commercial collapse of 
Newfoundland. The trouble arises from the fact that the 
population of the island have no outlet for their energies but 
the cod-fishery, and that the cod-fishery tends to decline. 
Owing to French competition and other causes the islanders 
realised in 1880 that Newfoundland dared not trust to the 
fishery alone. Accordingly, an attempt was made to foster 
other industries, but without success. A commercial and 
financial collapse was the result. Probably the only way out 
of the difficulty will be for Newfoundland to enter the 
Dominion. Her proper place is there, and though the in- 
habitants fancy they would not like to give up their isolation, 
they would, we believe, soon find they had reaped great 
advantages by the change.——“ The Work and Policy of the 
London County Council,” by Mr. Melvill Beachcroft and Mr. 
Percy Harris, gives the case for the Moderates; but we cannot 
discuss here the vexed questions it raises. The general verdict 
is,—“ Whatever credit the Progressives may fairly claim for 
administrative capacity, it must now be manifest to the rate- 
payers of London that the County Council, under Progressive 
rule, is a costly body, and is likely to impose ever-increasing 
burdene upon them.” 


In the Contemporary Review Mr. Fletcher Moulton writes 
“A Plea for Deliberation” in regard to the House of Lords. 
He is evidently afraid that the muddle-headed managers of 
his party are driving the ship right on to the rocks, and he 
appeals to them to stand by for a bit and look at the chart 
and take a few observations. The result of his deliberations 
is that the proper plan for the Gladstonians is to give up the 
direct attack on the House of Lords, and to get the better of 
the fortress by a side-attack. He would virtually abolish the 
veto of the Lords by “ Home-rule all round.” You would 
then, he says, have single supreme Chambers for all domestic 
legislation, and could carry your ordinary legislation without 
interference. That is the most delightfully naive plea for 
Home-rule ever made. Home-rule is no longer to be advo- 
cated on the grounds of justice to Ireland and the “ Union of 
Hearts,” but as a dodge for preventing the House of Lords 
vetoing Bills like that dealing with employers’ liability. 
—In “Pascal” we get the Jast of those clear and far- 
seeing studies with which Mr. Walter Pater used to delight all 
students of literature. The essay was so nearly finished at 
the time of his death that his representatives were quite right 
to give it to the world. “The spirit,” he tells us, “in which 
Pascal deals with his opponents, his irony, may remind us of 
the Apology of Socrates; the style, which secured them im- 
mediate access to people who, as a rule, find the subjects 
there treated hopelessly dry, reminds us of the Apologia of 
Newman.”———“ The Rural Revolution,” by Mr. Heath, is a 
useful but somewhat disappointing article. It ought to tell us 
to whom the Parish Council Elections have left the govern- 
ment of the villages, but instead it only gives a certain 
amount of statistics mixed with the preaching of some obvious 
truisms. It appears that in nine hundred and twenty-nine 
parishes, more than two thousand persons have been returned 
from the working classes. This would mean, if the propor- 
tion holds good, fifteen thousand workmen Councillors in all 
England. That, if it is a fact, is one which we are glad to 
hear of.——“ The Evolution of Cities,” by M. Elisée Reclus, 
shows how all ancient cities tended to die of suffocation; but 
he seems to show that the great modern centres of population 
have found the secret of self-preservation in quick communi- 
cation with the outside country. 

The two most notable articles in the Fortnightly are Mr. 
Goadby’s moderate and readable account of the Gothenburg 
system, and Mr. Davey’s “ Turkey and Armenia.” Mr. Davey’s 
point is that the friends of Armenia will do more harm than 
good by pressing the Porte too strongly. He thinks, too, 
that the atrocities have been exaggerated; but even he admits 
that about one thousand people were massacred. “Farther 
than that we really know nothing.” Yes; but is not that 
enough P——-* The Crimea in 1854,” by Sir Evelyn Wood, 
includes an account of the attack on the Redan. It is one of 
the best battle-pieces we have ever read. Admirable is the 
picture of Peel, that prince of sailor-heroes, “ standing on the 
parapet and waving his sword, and shouting, ‘Come on, 
sailors; don’t let the soldiers beat you.’ ”——“ Side-Lights on 
Socialism ” is an omnibus paper by four writers. The best is 
“ Woman and Socialism,” by Dr. Karl Knédel. The Socialist 
solution of the so-called “woman question” is incredibly 
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foolish. Women are to be emancipated from the degradation 
of having to look after children and be nurses all their lives. 
But the State is to be the best of mothers to the young, and 
will bring up all the children with the utmost attention in 
model nurseries, in which, of course, women—not men—will 
be employed. Hence the emancipated woman will spend her 
time in nursing and tending other peoples’ babies, Apparently 
that will be much less degrading and enslaving than nursing 
her own. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@——— 

The Sunday Magazine. Edited by the Rev. B. Waugh. 
(Isbister and Co.)—We have half-a-dozen serial stories by well- 
known writers in this yearly volume. The names of Annie S, 
Swan, Emilie Searchfield, and others, are sufficient attraction for 
the reader. There is an interesting series of papers on the 
painters of various great truths, which include Watts, and his 
most spiritual pictures, in two articles with nine illustrations, 
and Burns-Jones as the Painter of Eternal Youth, in two articles 
and eleven illustrations. Sermons by the Rev. W. J. Foxall, 
the Editor, the late Samuel Cox, the Rev. J. W. Horsley, Julia 
Wedgwood, and others. Biographical notices and interviews 
with Canon Atkinson, the Bishop of Ripon, Mrs. L. T. Meade, 
Mrs. Burnett Smith (Annie S. Swan), add a personal element of 
great interest to many readers. Then we have descriptive papers 
on Worcester Cathedral, by Canon Shore; on Bishopthorpe, by 
Precentor Venables; on Dartmouth, by the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould; on St. Alban’s Abbey, by Canon Liddell and John Knox; 
and St. Giles, by the Rev. T. Harris. Among the miscellaneous 
articles we may mention those on “Calabria,” “ Crimean Ports,” 
“A Thousand Miles up the Irrawaddy,” ‘‘The Tai Mahal,” 
Matabeleland,” and “The Tel El-Amarna Tablets.” Arch- 
jJeacon Farrar, we must add, discourses on “Early British 
Christianity.” There are also some thirty pieces of poetry. The 
illustrations are good, particularly the drawings in the articles 
describing the great ecclesiastical buildings, and the reproduc- 
tions of Watts’s and Burns-Jones’s works are fairly successful. 

Good Words. Edited by Donald Macleod. (Isbister and Co.)— 
At one time Good Words was the serious magazine, but of late 
years it was said that it was no longer the Good Words we used 
to know, with probably as little justice as there is in most 
disparaging remarks on old favourites. It has always been 
dependent on a good novel not less than on some good sermons 
and miscellaneous articles. Mr. Baring-Gould has a story 
entitled “Kitty Alone,” and we think readers will find that 
their interest is held from first to last in this Devonshire 
romance with its vivid local colour. Then there are some 
shorter serials by W. E. Norris, L. B. Walford, Clark Russell, 
Eden Phillpotts, and Bret Harte. Biographical and memorial 
notices cover a wide range, to wit, Dean Stanley, Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Charles Gounod, and Lewis Grant, the young Scotch 
poet. Besides these there are five papers on five great astrono- 
mers. Travel in many places is illustrated copiously, and includes 
such widely separated spots as Barbados, the Hartz mountains 
and its towns, Bessin and the Bocage, Samarcand, and British 
Columbia with its salmon-canning. In our own country the 
description of such famous places as Wilton House, the Camelot 
of romance, and Totnes, will attract many ; and but little further 
off, Parisian waterways and catacombs make some most interest- 
ing reading. The “Sunday Readings” furnish some excellent 
material for thought and study, such names as the Bishop of 
Winchester and Page Roberts are sufficient guarantee of their 
goodness. Among the historical, social, and miscellaneous papers 
we may mention ‘‘ The Early Years of the French Navy,” “ Ruskin 
Mania,”—a most sensible article—* Dockers’ Restaurants,” “A 
Stundist’s Paper,” “‘Mudie’s Library,” while there are several 
smaller but equally readable pieces. The illustrations are 
certainly excellent all through, and Mr. Baring-Gould is fortunate 
in being illustrated by thirty-six drawings by Gordon Browne, 
which are as good and to the point as such illustrations generally 
are feeble and inaccurate. 


A Tragic Honeymoon. By Alan St. Aubyn. (F. V. White and 
Co.)—The obvious moral to deduce from this novel is, that men 
are most unwise to fall down and worship a girl merely because 
she has a pretty face, without regard to her mental or moral 
qualities; and possibly the masculine tendency to commit this 
folly may be sufficiently prevalent to justify a word of warning in 
the matter. Still it is hardly fair on the male sex not to credit a 
single member of it with sense enough to avoid becoming the 
victim of an utterly selfish, worthless flirt, who exhibits no sign 
of grace to merit her final exemption from retribution; and the 
universal nature of Nancy’s conquests strikes us as a trifle 





exaggerated. The book is not unreadable, but rather a feeble 
sort of novel on the whole. 

The History and Antiquities of Richmond, Kew, Petersham, and 
Ham. By E. Beresford Chancellor. (Hiscoke and Son, Richmond.) 
—Nine years ago Mr. Chancellor brought out a history of Rich- 
mond. Since that time he has been busy collecting additional 
material. His collections, as happens not unfrequently, have 
been too much for him. The volume he has now published ig 
monstrous in size and weight. If the author could have had the 
strength of mind to add selection to collection; if he could have 
seen that a fact which it has taken much trouble to find, may, 
after all, have not been worth finding, his book would have been 
greatly improved. Probably it contains everything that anybody 
could want; but then it also has not a little that nobody wants, 
Still, it has a considerable value. Regarded as “ materials for” 
a history of Richmond, it would be useful in the highest degree, 
Some one, possibly Mr. Chancellor himself, might use it with 
great advantage to produce a piece of real literary work. The 
illustrations are plentiful, and very interesting. As for the 
details about persons and places, they are past all counting, and 
some of them are very curious. Nothing, we think, is more 
characteristic of the time than the address which the Richmond 
Vestry presented to George III., when that King added (in 1805) 
a gallery to the Church. The Vestry thanked his Majesty for 
building a gallery, “ when their Majesties and the Royal Family 
have graciously condescended to attend Divine Service.” 


The Eccentrics. By Percy Ross. (Digby, Long, and Co.)—The 
contents of The Eccentrics are exactly described by the title, and 
the author deserves congratulation on the vividness of imagina- 
tion which has enabled him to fill three volumes with little or no 
assistance from study of people in real life. Margaret’s attempted 
suicide in the ice-house is quite a masterpiece in the way of an 
original situation. 


The Theory of Conditional Sentences in Greek and Lutin. By R. 
Horton-Smith, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.)—The subjunctive, or, 
as it should more accurately be termed, the conditional mood, has 
long been the terror of schoolboys and of the majority of under- 
graduates, and is, we fear, not thoroughly comprehended by some 
professional teachers and scholars. The chief cause of this seems 
to be that our youths are not carefully trained in their own 
language, and made to comprehend what may be called its logical 
sequence and consistency, while in studying the languages of 
Rome and Hellas, they are too often allowed to acquiesce in a rule 
without having their attention directed to the cause of the rule 
or the train of thought of the speaker or writer. Conjectural as 
etymology may be deemed, the thorough neglect of it frequently 
leads to ignorance of the ground-meaning of words, and hence of 
their proper government and construction. For example, pono = 
“T place,” would be thought by many to be a verb of motion, or at 
least implying motion, and therefore entitled to in with the 
accusative, an error which will be avoided by those who know 
that the real sense of the verb is “I leave behind me,” it being a 
compound of post and sino, and thus, too, we need not be surprised 
at the perfect posivi used by Plautus. Thus, too, he who knows 
that moneo is connected with mens, will see that it can mean 
“advising,” “reminding,” or simply “informing,” and hence admits 
of a varied construction according to the idea the writer wishes to 
convey. The theory of Mr. Horton-Smith seems to be that the 
construction of a sentence must depend on what was in the 
author’s mind (which naturally can be ascertained from the con- 
text), i.e., whether an action is spoken of as necessary, probable, 
possible, casual, proper, or improper, and this principle he has 
admirably worked out both by tabular forms and a copious host 
of examples. These latter, with voluminous and learned notes 
upon them, occupy more than half the book, and have increased it 
to a size which may intimidate the torpid or careless, but for 
ourselves we can safely say that we heartily wish he had given us 
more of them. It has been remarked of Johnson’s Dictionary, 
that some pleasant and profitable hours might be spent in the 
study of the quotations which he adduced to verify his definitions, 
and the same can justly be said of the passages cited in this book, 
to which translations are appended, almost always accurate, 
though occasionally somewhat paraphrastical. This, however, 
seems to have been rendered necessary by the author’s anxiety 
to explain fully the reason why a particular mood or tense was 
used. We do not however see why he has rendered ayyeAiav in page 
35, by “ troop,” as it can mean only “ message ” or “ tidings,” and 
sometimes, though rarely, “a command.” “ Foreeful behaviour,” 
as the English of 7: Blaov seems a little affected, and surely “a 
solemn sacred dance” is not a correct rendering of tripudium 
solistimum, when taken in reference to the sacred fowls used in 
Roman augury. Mr. Horton-Smith has also judiciously and 
beneficially cited from English, French, Italian, and Spanish 
authors, many parallelisms of language and construction, and 
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service to the elucidation of general literature, as 
val ——_ we wish however that he had omitted the 
voluptuous Louvet, and the prurient La Clos. As the author 
suggests, we are satisfied that this book will be of incalculable 
benefit to University men reading for Honours in Languages, 
and also to teachers, but fear it will be found to transcend the 
capacity of the multitude. 

Ballybeg Junction. By F.M. Allen. (Downey and Co.)—This 
book, by the author of “Through Green Glasses,” is, as its very 
name implies, a “rattling” Irish story, full of practical jokes, 
full of noise, and full—indeed, rather too full—of whisky. Mr. 
Andrew Parkinson, the newly appointed English secretary to the 
by no means flourishing Kilmahone and Ballybeg Junction Rail- 
way, which runs through Munster, takes care, before appearing 
on the scene, to send a letter to his chief and relative, John 
Farthingale, in which he speaks of “Munster Yahoos,” alludes 
to the clerks at Ballybeg Junction as if they were soapless, 
stockingless savages, and in particular says of the most im- 
portant of them: “ That black man, with his tragedy name and 
his hankering after poetry, must be a ridiculous bore and an 
awful nuisance.” This letter falls into the hands of the “ black 
man,” otherwise William Macready Walsh. He takes counsel 
with his brother-clerks and other friends, and they resolve to 
have their revenge on the Englishman who has spoken evil of 
them and their country. How they succeed in this, chiefly by 
affecting to be what Parkinson’s fancy has painted them, it 
would hardly be fair to tell. The practical joking that is 
indulged in is full of uproarious spirits. Walsh is at the same 
time engaged in a love-affair which ends happily. The only 
weak character in Ballybeg Junction is the villain, Curran,— 
Walsh’s fellow-clerk and rival for the hand of Rose O’Donnell. 
His final escapade is a trifle too serious and tragic for such a 
story as Ballybeg Junction. 


Notions of a Nobody. By T. Theodore Dahle. (Leadenhall 
Press.)—The humour in these sketches is not always spontaneous, 
and occasionally it becomes a little wearisome. There is a 
decidedly American sound about some of it, without, however, 
the American richness and inimitable exaggeration. ‘Sawnay’s 
Complexion Maker” ana “An Auction Experience” are by 
far the best. Some of the “notions” are poor stuff, and would 
condemn the book were it not for the really excellent humour of 
the two we have mentioned. When will the second-rate humourists 
of the day learn that the newspaper article which amuses the 
passengers of a belated train, will scarcely bear reading again 
in cold blood ? 


We have received Parts III. and IV. in Graduated Passages for 
First-sight Translations, by H. Bendall, M.A., and C. E. Laurence, 
B.A. (Cambridge University), described respectively as “ Mode- 
rately Difficult” and “ Difficult.” The passages are both from 
Latin and Greek authors, and a few “notes and aids” are 
appended to each volume. 


Magazines AND SERIAL PusiicaTions.—We have received 
the following for February :—The Magazine of Art, the Century, 
the Picture Magazine, the Strand Magazine, Cassell’s Magazine, 
the Woman at Home, the Studio, the English Illustrated Magazine, 
Chambers’s Journal, Good Words, the Monthly Packet, the Atlantic 
Monthly, Borderland, London Society, St. Nicholas, the Pall Mall 
Magazine, Belgravia, the New Review, Temple Bar, the Sunday 
Magazine, the Leisure Hour, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society, the Westminster Review, Science Pro- 
gress, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Sunday at Home, Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, the Idler, the Month, the Thinker, the International Journal of 
Ethics, Review of Reviews, the Indian Magazine and Review, the 
Geographical Journal, Blackwood’s Magazine, Illustrated Modern Art 
and Literature, the American Historical Register, Political Science 
Quarterly, the Arena, the Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
the Record of Technical and Secondary Education, the Monist, the 
Critical Review, St. Luke’s, the Queen’s Quarterly, the Educational 
Review, the Argosy, the New Science Review, the Minster, the Corn- 
hill Magazine, Atalanta, the Antiquary, and the Asclepiad. 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
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BOOKCASES, MUSIO STANDS, WORK BOXES. 
Oak, Mahogany, and Satinwood. 
(Registered Designs.) 

The faults of Revolving Bookcases, &., have 


REVO LVING hitherto been—(1) an unsteady acticn and (2) 


an ungainly appearance. BOTH OF THESE OBJEC- 
TIONS HAVE BEEN OVERCOME in the pieces of furni- 
ture which DEBENHAM and FREEBODY are 
FU R N ITU R E now exhibiting, — the action being absolutely 
smooth and steady, and the appearance grace- 
ful and well proportioned. 
Detailed Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List 
(completely illustrated), POST-FREE. 
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1 ISTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 

simulated neuralgia, and nervons depre-sion, 
are frequently caused by some peculiarity of the 
Vision, which can at once be overcome by the use 
of proper glasses. 


EYE- Ser 
“OUR EYES,” 
by JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R M.S., &c. 
ST RAI N (now in its Sixteenth Edition), price ls.; 
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Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


Ophthalmic Optician, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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Railway Station—MATLOOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
oa CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 
io 
SM EDLEY Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
a Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 


we (i'd 
HYDROPATHY, 


SVQn 


‘ MATLOCK. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 








45) REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss 
BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by 

iro Resident University Graduates. There is a fitted gymnasium in the house. 
Baines fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age,—Addreas, PIXHOLMH, 





if 288 WILLS, . formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
shool, and. Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 


NAL ns for GIRLS, . Studio. tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 
> niversit; Vac causa Thorough conversational French and 


NOORAME FLE mi, LAUSANNE. 


LTHAM COLLEGE; ‘KENT.—The ROYAL NAVAL 
SOHOOL.—About Twelve ‘Open ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to 
in £20) APRIL. —Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 








OSSALL SCHOOL.—By Examination held at Rossall 

and at Oxford, April 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, about Fifteen Scholars will be 

elected. Seniors under 15, juniors under 14 on Lady-Day.—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 





ANOR HOUSES CHOOUL, 
OLAPHAM COMMON, 8§.W. 
Head-master: F, 0. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D., 
St. John’s College, Oambridge. 
Careful training in character, and habits of observation; thorough grounding 
in elementary work; preparation for public schoo!s and Universities. 





AYWOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 
for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymnasium, Only a 
Limited Number received, Prospectus on application to MissS.OARR. The 
x i recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
xford, 





BLSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. H. A. DALTon, 

A.—There will be an Election on JUNE 29th, to FIVE SOHOLARSHIPS 

(£45, a £20), for BOYS between 12 and 15. Examination in London and at 

Felsted, June 25th. School Fees, including all necessary payments £65 per 
annum, —For particulars, apply Rev. ‘Heed ‘Banter, Felsted, Essex. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with Felsted, is OPEN for BOYS from 9to 13. Fees as at 

School House.—Apply to O. M. MILLER, Esq. (Master of Preparatory School), 
or Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex, 
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OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING pnLtaoR 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit x 
Engineer for Employment in Eorope, India, and the Colonies:: About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in SEPTEMBER, 1895. The Secretary of State 
will offer them for Competition, Twelve App tinpaieays as as Assistant-Engineers i in 
the Public Works: Department, and. Three Appoi upere 
intendents in the Telegraph Department.—Apply, SEORNTABY, at the College. 


mol 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master : 


Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen e, Oxford, and M 
at Harrow.—Fifty F oundation Scholarships eid vattiable echibitiens to Vat 
ties. THREE ENTRANCE SOHOGARSIES, in anvoer 








ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL — GIRLS. Every 
My Pi me ero | ee ok nly metaeien reine grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark sea bo 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A ‘first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including four at Charterhonse, The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the'town. Fees, 
£63 a year; sons of clergymen, £42, References to the Dean of Peterborough 
and the Head-masters of Charterhouse and other Public Schools.—Full par- 
ticulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, CHELMSFORD.— 
Founded 1551,—Forty minutes’ ran from London, Handsome new 
buildings, fitted with every modern appliance. Science laboratory, lecture room, 
gymnasium, cricket-fields, fives courts. The numbers have trebled under the 
present management. Fees moderate and inclusive, Honours List on applica- 
tion to the HEAD-MASTER, 


DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Full courses of instruction are given in this School, and in the Roya} 
Infirmary qualifying for the Medical and Surgical Degrees of the 
UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 
which are now open to women on the same terms as to men. Total fees i 
School and Hospital £100 in one sum, or £105 in instalments. SUMM 
SESSION BEGINS MAY Ist, 1895.—For particulars of Scbolamshins — 
&c., apply to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKM, Surgeon Square, Kdinburgh. 











T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, NEAR OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provids Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees, 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, £60), Day Boys, 21 guineas.—Rev. T. F, 
HOBSON, M.A., Warden. 


EWNHAM COLLEG E. 


An EXAMINATION in Classics, open to Candidates for entrance and to 
Students in their first year of residence, will be HELD at NEWNHAM COL- 
LEGE on THURSDAY, March 7th, and the two poliewing days. 

A Scholarship of £501 a year will be offered for competion, tenable for three 
years if awarded to a Student who has not yet come into residence, and for two 
years if awarded to a resident Student of Newnham Oollege. Should no Candi- 
date show sufficient merit to obtain the £50 Scholarship, a Scholarship of £35 for 
one year may be granted on the recommendation of the Examiners, or the 
Scholarship may be altogether withheld. Scholars and other Candidates recom. 

d by the Examiners will be admitted without apy further qualifying 
Examination. 

Candidates for this Examination must send their names before March Ist to 
Miss Gladstone, Newnham Oollege. 

An ENTRANOE EXAMINATION will be HELD at the COLLEGE on THURS. 
DAY, March 7th, and the two following days, consisting of four parts :— 

(1) Arithmetic, Euclid, and Algebra. (3.) Latin, 
(2.) French and German, (4.) Greek. 

Candidates are required to pass in Part 1, and in one at least of Parts 2, 3, 4. 

Candidates for the Entrance Examination; must send their names and pay the 
fee of Two Guineas before March Ist, to Miss GLADSTON E, who will give any 
further information. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
PRINCES’ HALL, PICOADILLY. 


LECTURE, TO-MORROW (Sunday) MORNING, February 3rd, at 11.15: 
Mr. SIDNEY WEBB on “The Making of London.” 




















OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—ELECTION of ASSOCIATES. The day appointed for 
receiving works by Oandidates is WEDNESDAY, February 6th, and the day of 
Election FRIDAY, February 8th, 5 PALL’ MALL EAST.—ALFRED D. 
FRIPP, R.W5S., Secretary. 


M ILL HILL SCHOOL LONDON, N.W. 

Founded 1807, Inclusive Fees, For Prospectus, &., apply to the Head- 
Master, J. D. McOLURE, M.A., LL.M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary. —LENT TERM BEGINS MONDAY, January 14th, 1895, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 

TPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 3rd, 4th, and 5th, 1895, for 

S1X OPEN SOHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 Pood annum, two of £50 per annum, 

two of £30 Spl annum each, tenable at the School. Oandidates entertained free 
of charge if application be made by March 15th, 1895, 











O PARENTS.—A FRENCH CLERGYMAN at the 

West End of London OFFERS HOME for a YOUNG GENTLEMAN 

engaged in Study or other pursuits, and desirous of learning French. Highest 
references,—French Parsonage, Bayswater, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without ee Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Sane or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 








pene TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS wn, uu vee ove «= £20,000,000 








IN ee aoe HALL, St. JAmes’s Park Starion.— 
THE LATEST AND GREATEST NOVELTY—REAL ICK SKATING 
UNDER COVER in all weathers, breakages and immersions impossible. 9.30 
to 1, 3s.; 3 to 6.20, 53.; 8 to 11.30, 3s. The most fashionable resort in London, 


—NIAGARA HALL, St. JameEs’s Park Station, 


THE STATIST. 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE CONTAINS THE CONDITIONS OF THE 





THOUSAND GUINEAS PRIZE 
For the Best Scheme of an Imperial Customs Union. 6d. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


RRR kk 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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New Series. Price One Shilling. 


THE ARGOSY. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


THE SECOND NUMBER OF THE 
NEW & GREATLY ENLARGED SERIES 


ERE GREEN._ A Novel. 
, WHEN LEAVES 3s. Onaps. 5-8, Illustrated 
by Frank Dadd. 
2, SOMETIMES. By G. B. SruaRtT. 
3. MR. H. W. BREWER'S OASTLES IN THE AIR. 
; By GuEEson WHITE. 
NTER,. 
. vm DER A SPELL. By M. E. Staniex-PEnn. 
6, AN ITALIAN — a < aoe 
. rs, Henry Woop, 
m ME. CAST Ne Lynne” Chaps, 3-4. Illus: 
trated by M. Ellen Kdwards, 
BT NOT. 
8 OME ROMANCE OF SPAIN. By Cuanixs W. 
* “Woop. With Illustrations. 
10. A WATER HORSE. By May CromMe.in. 
ll. THE WAY TO MY HEART. By D. H. Cornisu. 
12, STEALING A MARCH ON THE COLONEL. 
By Captain the Hon. R. C, DRuMMOND. 
13, ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, By ALEXANDER 
H, Japp, LL.D. 
14. THE PLAYWRIGHT’S LOVE-STORY. 
15, PASSED—WITH HONOURS. By CuRistIan 
BuskF. 
16, A STRANGE PEOPLE. 
17, THE TOWER OF ST. SEPELIAN, By R. R. 
OTTLEY. 
The SECOND EDITION of the JANUARY NUM- 
BER, containing the Opening Chapters of the Serial 
Stories, can be obtained of all Booksellers, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREE7, W. 








THE 


FEBRUARY, 1894, 

Sinaie OnamBER “ Democrats.” By R. Wallace, M.P. 

How to “Menp”’ THE House oF Lorps, By the 
Right Hon, the Earl of Meath. 

InrrRINGING A PouiTicaL Patent. By St. Loe 
Strachey. 

SHOULD WE HOLD ON TO THE MEDITERRANEAN IN 
War? By Lieuterant-Oolonel H. E'sdale, R.E. 

“SoctaL EvotuTion.” By Benjamin Kidd. 

Detrni. By the Hon. Regivale Lister. 

Guost-STORIES AND Beast-SToriss. By Andrew 
Lang. 

Sir Warren Scorr anp Mrs, VEAL’s GHost. By 
R. 8. Cleaver. 

Is BimeTatism A DeLusion? By Edward Tuck, 

AURICULAR CONFESSION AND THE CHURCH OF 
Fyauanp, By the Rev. Canon Carter (of Clewer). 

LanauaGe versus LITERATURE AT OXFORD. By 
J. Churt»n Collins. 

Tue Crown’s “Riaut oF Repty.” By Alfred 
Cock, Q.C. 

Tue MakInG OF A SHRINE. By Mrs. Wo'ffsohn. 

MareiaGE OF Innocent Divorcees. By the Right 
Hon, Lord Grimthorpe. 

NoticeaBLE Booxs, By Frederic Harrison, H. D. 
Traill, W.S, Lilly, and Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P. 

REMINISCENCES OF CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. By 
Theodore Watts. 

New Year's Evs. 

Swinburne, 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 


By Algernon Charles 





The 

e ® s 
United Service Magazine. 
ConTENnTs FoR FEBRUARY. 

Mounted Troops in War. 
Major-General Hutron, A.D.O. 
The New Military Rifles, W. Lartrp CLowes. 

The Actual Sea-Power of England To-Day. 


H. W. Wirson. 

The Volunteer Brigade Question. 
A Volunteer Colonel. 
KaLesB 


Price Two Shillings, 


George Washington, 
The Expedition to Madagascar, 
Captain PasFreLp OLIVER, 
Life in Bermuda. A Sailor’s Wife. 
Nicholson’s March to Delhi, Editor U. S. M. 
Infantry Attack. Major A. W. A. Pottock, 
Tke War between China and Japan, 
Colonel Mavricr, 0.B, 


International Law. KaLes, 


Book Reviews, &. 


London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 
And at all Railway Stations and Booksellers’, 





SIR F. LEIGHTON, P.R A.—A large 
Copyright Etching (engraved surface 21 in, by 
16 ny g Sir F, Leighton’s “Hit,” is given 
away to every Purchaser of THE R 
JOURNAL for 1895.—For Firs ne we 
Prospectus, or January and February numbers, 
Monthly, price 1s, 6d. Apply to your Bookseller, 
Local Bookstall, or direct to the publishers, J, 8, 


MR. MURRAY’S NEWEST BOOKS, 


With Portraits, 8vo, 18s. 


EDWARD HAROLD BROWNE, D.D., Bishop of 


Ely, and subsequently of Winchester: a Memoir. By the Very Rev. Grorar Wittiam Kircury, D.D., 
Dean of Durham. 








8vo, 10s. 6d. 


PRIMOGENITURE: a Short History of its 


Development iu various Countries, and its Practical Effect. By Evetrm Cxcrt, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 





NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. 
Feap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The ODES of HORACE and the CARMEN 


SAOULARE, Translated into English Verse by the Right Hon. W. E. Guapstonr, M.P. 





With Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of SIR 


BARTLE FRERE, Bart, DerivN from hitherto unpublished Documents. By JonN MARTINEAU. 
[Second Edition early next week. 


“Few members of the British public service, which has given England many of her greatest names in 
peace ané war, have been connected with a larger variety of affairs than Sir Bartle Frere, and his associa- 
tion with them will be matter of history as long as this Empire lasts or affords a theme for comment and 
admiration.” —Times. 

“Upright and fearless, a firm believer in the Imperial Mission of Great Britain, he held fast with no less 


tenacity to the fundamental faith that our greatness must rest upon a foundation of scrupulous honour, and 
of regard for the happiness of the subject races.”’—Standard. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN FEBRUARY. 


Large feap. 4to, 872 pp., cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d.; half-Persian, 10s. 6d. ; 
half-morocco flexible, 12s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED AND GREATLY AUGMENTED. 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 


Editor of the New Edition of “The Imperial Dictionary.” 
Illustrated by nearly Eight Hundred Engravings on Wood. 








*«* Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, sent post-free on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88,, and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2a, 6d., 58,, and 10s) SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 











IRK BECK BANE. HENIX FIRE OFFICE: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 

SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Ohancery Lane, London. LONDON, Established 1782, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST Lowest Ourrent Rates. 

allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. Liberal and Prompt settlementa, 

TWv PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, Assured free of all Liability. 

on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn Electric-Lighting Rules supplied, 

below £100, Ww. Cc. MACDONALD, Joint 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. y F. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 

lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 

Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital sscossssssessecsseree 21,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 

LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOKES are made to the 
olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 





USE 
Ye es 
PURE OONOENTRATED 


COC O A. 


** There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended.”—Medical Annual, 1893. 














UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in prefereuce to French a They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Sup;lied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 





VIRTUE and CO., Ltd., 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 





1 Bank ls E.0O., 


ondon. London, W.C, 





a 
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OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE. 
No. 540, just published, contains a Bound Set of the Times for the 
present century, some fine Early Bibles, a very fine Set of the “ Acta 
Sanctorum,” and numerous good Books in Geseral Literature, including a 
Collection of English Plays of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 





A Oopy post-free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 140 Strand, W.C.; and 37 Piccadilly, W. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two s‘omps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 102. per 100, on application to the SECRETAKY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Dorations towards the Funds of the Association should be seut.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERLIG, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.0O., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 


DE FIVAS’ FRENCH CLASS BOOKS, 


Now ready, fcap, 8vo, 450 pp., price 2s, 6d., strongly bound, 


DE FIVAS, GRAMMAR of FRENCH GRAMMARS 
With Exercises and Examples Illustrative of every Rule, By Dr. Dg Fivas, 
MA. Including an gn on the History and Etymology of the French 
Language. Fifty-Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with the Author’s 
latest Notes, Corrections, and Additions. 

“The best French grammar we have.”—Educational Times, 
“It is a valuable and justly popular book.”—Journal of Education, 


DE FIVAS, ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR and 
READER. Third Edition, Revise, feap. 8vo, 1s, 6d., cloth. 
“Those engaged in teaching French to beginners could not base their teaching 
upon a more useful school book,’’—Scotsman, 


DE FIVAS, GUIDE to FRENCH CONVERSATION. 


Twenty-First Edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d., bound, 


DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION a la LANGUE FRANCAISE, 


Twenty-Eighth Edition, 12mo, 23. 6d., bound. 


DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS, 


ANCIENS et MODERNES. Fifteenth Edition, 12mo, 2s, 64., bound, 


DE FIVAS, Le TRESOR NATIONAL. (The Translation 


PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,.— 


CATALOGUES sent on application. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 


commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





of English into French at sight.) Seventh Edition, 12mo, ls, 6d., cloth, 


*,* Detailed Prospectus on application. 





London: 


is. ist i ivate Asylums, &c. Schools al: " 
forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, & chools wo CROSBY LOCKWOOD and SON, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.c. 





T. & T. CLARK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Professor BURTON’S SYN- 


TAX of the MOODS and TENSES in NEW 
TESTAMENT GREEK, 8vo, 5s, €d, net, 


Professor A. B. BRUCE’S 


ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTION of CHRIS- 
TIANITY. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Professor SCHULTZ’S OLD 


TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. The Religion of 
Revelation in its Pre-Christian Stage of Develop- 
ment. Authorized Trarslation. By Professor 
J. A. Patersoyx, D.D., Edinburgh. Second 
English Edit'‘on. 2 vols, 8vo, 183, nt. 


Professor W. BEYSCHLAG’S 


NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY; or, Bistorical 
Account of the Teaching of Jesus and of Primi- 
tive Christianity according to the New Testa- 
ment Sources, Authorised Tran-lation. 2 vols, 
8vo, 18s, net. 


Professor GODET’S INTRO- 


DUCTION to the NEW TESTAMENT. “The 
¥pistles of St. Paul.” Authorized Translation, 
12s, 6d, net. 


Edinburgh : T. & T. CLARK, 38 George St. 








Now ready for FEBRUARY, price 6d. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
Editor—Rev. JAS. HASTINGS, M.A, 


ContTENTS include :—Editor’s Notes of Recent Expo- 
sition—Dr,. $t»lxer cn the Parables of Zechariah. 
Tweuty Misused T+ xts of Scripture, by M. D.— August 
Di'!mapn, by Principal Witton Davies —The Theology 
of Roma: s, by Rev. A. C. Headlam, Oxford,—Hebrew 
Pic-phecy and Modern Oriticism, by Rev. F. H. Woods, 
Oxtord.—The KE. T. Guild of Bible Study.—At the 
Li erary Table.—Point and Illustrations, &c. 

“* This delightfully edited journal contiaues on its 
breezy way. Every number brings something fresh 
to its readers,” —Professor WARFIELD, D.D, 


Edinburgh: T. & T. CLARK, 38 George St 





“QAFE as the Bank of England.”— 

The phrase is familiar enough, and in spite of 
recent criticisms of our great national institut-on, 
most of us would be perfectly content if sll our 
private ventures were ‘‘as safe as the Bink of 
England.” Well then, you must look after your 
finavcial soundness as we!l as you can; andif you 
are not quite sound in health, taka my advice. For 
all complaints of throat, chest, liver and stomach; 
for coughs, colds, inflaenza, bronchitis, and the like, 
yon will find in Holloway’s Pil's and Oiotment a 
cure “safe as the Bank of England.” Thev area 
sound investment, as proved by a trial extending 
to nearly sixty years, 





EDEL ACOLD BES, 
RAILWAY AOCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
ConTENTS FoR FEBRUARY. 


Tue Hovse or Lorps: A PLEA FOR DELIBERATION, 
By J. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C, M.P. 

PascaL. By the late Walter Pater. 

Tue Rurat Revotvtion. By Richard Heath. 

ARMENIA, By F, S. Stevenson, M.P. 

Nervous DISEASES AND MoprerN Lire. By Pro- 
fessor Cliff »rd Allbutt. 

Hreret. By R. B. Haldane, Q.C., M.P. 

THE LVOLUTION oF CITIES, By Elisée Reclus. 

Tue Divine SacriFice. By Emma Marie Caillard. 

Tue Metuop OF TEACHING LaNnavuaGEs, By John 
Stuart blackie. 

THE VoLustary ScHoots, By Archdeacon Wilson, 


London: IszrsteR and Co., Limited, Covent 
Garden, W.O. 





Now Ready for FEBRUARY. Price 1s. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the 
Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D, 


CONTENTS : 


PROBLEMS OF THE PropuHETIC. LiTERATURE,—I. 
IsataH. By Rev. Professor T. K. Cheyne, V.D. 
THE PERSON OF CHRIST: A PROBLEM IN THB 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By Rey, Principual A. 
M. Fairbairn, D.D. 

JEREMIAH AND HIS MESSAGE.—II. His Times. By 
Rev. James Stalker, D.D. 

THE FORESIGHT OF FaitH. By Rev. John Watson, 


M.A. 

Proressor F. BLass ON THE Two EDITIONS OF 
Acts, By Professor W. M, Ramsay, D.C.L. 

Or THE NaTURE OF FalTH, PARTICULARLY IN ITS 
RELATION TO SIGHT aND Reason. By Rev. J, 
W. Diggle, M.A., Hon. Canon of Liverpoo!. 

Survey OF Recent BiBLicaL LirexaTurE. By 
Rev. Professor Marcus Dods, D.D. 


Lendon: Hopper & SToucHTOoN, 27 Paternoster Row. 





Now Ready, price 6d, 


BOOKMAN 
for FEBRUARY. 


Illustrations. 
Rosert Lovrs STEVENSON’s RESIDENCE, AND VIEW 
OF VAEA MOUNTAIN, WHERE HE IS BURIAD, 
Pictures OF LITERARY HAMPSTEAD, 
PorTRAIT OF Miss CHRISTINA ROSSETTI, 


PRINCIPAL LITERARY CONTENTS, 

In AccounT WITH TIME. By Ernest Radford. 

ALONE. By Sir George Douglas, Bart, 

On some TALES oF Mr, Kipuine’s, By S, R. 
Crockett. 

Some REMINISCENCES OF CHRISTINA RosseTTI, By 
Katherine Hinkson. 

A NotaBLE CRITIC: THE REV, Witi1Am Barry, D.D. 

LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF HAMPSTEAD: JACK 
=TRAW’S CASTLE AND WILDWcop CorraGE, By 
W. Kobertson Nicoll. 

From AN UNPUBLISHED FRENCH EsSAY OF CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE. 

THE MURDER OF DaRNLEY. By D. Hay F'eming. 

New Booxgs—News Notes—Novet Notres—TuHEe 
Bookman’s TABLE—THE BOOKSELLER, &c. 


THE 


London : Hopper & StovGuHTOoN, 27 Paternoster Row. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Including postage toany Yearly. Haljf- Quar- 
part of the United yearly, terly. 
Kingdom ... wc «. ow &1 86..0143,..073 

Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 

France, Germany, India, 











China, &... we we we 1106.,0153..078 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 952, FEBRUARY, 1895, 2s, 6d, 
ConTENTS. 

THE END OF A CHAPTER. 

A Curious LotrTery. 

A Conaestep District, 

Tue Scour’s Boy. 

THE FAancies OF A BELIEVER. 

Home From THE Hitt. By W. Rober tson Nicoll, 

A Foreigner, Chaps, 10-14, 

A Haxxa Marpen’s Love-Ditry, 

THe NavaL Wark IN THE East, By W. Laird 
Clowes, 

GeNERAL BOULANGER: an Object-Lesson in French 
Pol ties. 

A CHANGE oF Tsars, 

Witiram Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London 





FEBRUARY, 1895. ONE SHILLING, 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
(NEW SERIES.) 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY, 
ConTENTS. 
H. B, Marriott Watson. The Quandary of the Bishop, 
KATHARINE TYNAN, The Gardener. 


Davip Hanway. The Teaching of Naval History. 
C. F. Keary. India: Impress‘ons. 
MarceL Scuwos, RLS, 
**Ouris,” The Great Democratiz Joke. 


Christ's Hospital. 
The Last Conquest of China. 
The New Cure, 


E. H. PEARce. 
Joun O'NEILL, 
H, B. Donkin. 
ALICE MEYNELL. Christina Ros:ctti. 
H. G, Wetts. The Time Machine. 
London: Witt1am HerneMAny, 21 Bedford St., W.C- 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 


Edited by Vicror1a WoopHULL MartTIN. 
FEBRUARY. 


Tue Lessons OF THE UNITED StaTES Census, 15%. 
The Hon. Robert P. Porter, with Portrait. 

Tux PrincieL¥s oF SociaL Freepom. The Editor. 

Mapnrss oF Mapness. The Rev. H. 8. Hawes, 





M.A. 
THE POSITION OF SPANISH WOMEN. Evelyn M. Lare.. 
Tur PREVALENCE OF Nervous Diseases, Jubus 
Althaus, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
Ernics or Mopern Hinpursm. The Rev. G. M. 
Pope, D.D. i . 
THE SHRINE IN THE Woop. Stanley Fitzoatrick. 
Mattrism Expcatnep, T. R. Allinson, u.RC.P. 
Tue Brtrer Part. Short Story. Gecrze Pasten. 
Norss aND COMMENTS, REVIEWS, AND OPEN COLUMNS 
Price One Shilling. 


Hurcninson and Oo., Paternoster Row. 





Just published. 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


THE LAST 
ABBOT OF GLASTONBURY 
AND HIS COMPANIONS: 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


By FRANOIS AIDAN GASQUST, D.D., 0.8.B.. 
Author of “The Great Pestilence (A D. 1348 49), 
commonly known as the Black Death. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT, and CO., Limit d. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


FEBRUARY. 


ENGLAND AND THE GoTHENBURG LiceNsING System. By Edwin Goadby. 
Toe NovEts OF Mr, Hatt Caine. By George Saintsbury. 
TURKEY AND ARMENIA. By Richard Davey. 
THE MeTHop OF ORGANIC EvorvutTion.—I. By Alfred R. Wallace, F.R.S. 
ANCESTOR WORSHIP IN CHINA. By R. S. Gundry. 
Lonpon PEN AND GOWN IN THE SIXTIES AND Sincz, By T. H,S, Escott. 
SIDELIGHTS ON SOCIALISM :— 

1, Beteran Socratism. By H. G. Keene, 0.1.E. 

2, EXPERIMENTS BY COLONISATION. By Fdward Salmon, 

3. Woman anv SocraLism. By Dr. Karl Knédel. 
A Note on Issen’s “Litre Eyour.” By W. L. Courtney. 
Tur ORIMEA IN 1854 anp 1894, By General Sir Evelyn Wood, G.C.B., V.C. 
Tue Heart OF Lirz, Ohaps. 12-16, By W. H. Mallock. 


V. MARMERY. 
The PROGRESS of SCIENCE: Its Origin, 


Course, Promoters, and Results. By V. Marmery, with an Introduction by 
SamvEL Latina. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [This day. 


OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


A YEAR of SPORT and NATURAL HIS- 


TORY: Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Falconry, and Fishing. With 
Chapters on Birds of Prey, the Nidification of Birds, and the Habits of 
British Wild Birds and Animals. Edited by OswaLp CrawrurD. With 
numerous Illustrations by Frank Feller, Cecil Aldin, A. T. Elwes, Stanley 
Berkeley, G. F. Lodge, &c. Demy 4to, 21s. net. [In a few days, 


GENERAL SIR C. P. BEAUCHAMP-WALKER, K.C.B. 


DAYS of a SOLDIER'S LIFE. Written 


during active service in the C:imean, Chinese, Austro-Prussian ('66), and 
Franco-German (70-71) Wars. By General Sir 0, P, BeaucHamp-WALKER 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 18s, 


COLONEL G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. 


LIFE of WARREN HASTINGS: First 


Governor-General of India. By Colonel G. B, Mattrson, 0.8.1, With Por- 
trait, demy 8vo, 13s, 


MARY FRANCES BILLINGTON. 
WOMAN in INDIA. By Mary Frances 


BILLINGTON. Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Duchess of Con- 
nanght. With an Intrcdection by the MaRcHIONESS OF DUFFERIN AND Ava, 
C.1,, and numerous Illustrations by Herbert Johnson ard others, Demy 


iat PERROT AND CHIPIEZ. 
The HISTORY of ART in PRIMITIVE 


GREECE (Mycenian). By Georges Perrot and Casares Cuipiez. 
With 553 Illustrations, 2 vols, imperial 8vo, 42, 


“SNAFFLE.” 


GUN, RIFLE, and HOUND, in EAST and 


WEST. By “Syarrte.” With Illustrations by H. Dixon. Demy 8vo, 14s, 
ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


The MYSTERY of the PATRICIAN CLUB. 


By AuBErtT D, Vanpam, Crown 8v0, 3s. 6d. [This day. 
J. E. MUDDOCK. 
The STAR of FORTUNE: a Story of the 


Indian Mutiny. By J. E. Muppock. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. [This day. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS, FEBRUARY. Price 2s. 6d. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
AN IRISH COMPROMISE? By Lorp Stanmore, A Liserat Unionist M.P., 
L. A. ATHERLEY Joyes, M.P., R, W. Hansory, M.P., & Sir Jouw Lena, M.P. 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. By A. C. Benson. 
FOXHUNTERS AND FARMERS. By EverarD HENE:GE. 
THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Witu1am T, Marriort, Q.C. 
AUTUMN MANCUVRES, FOR OIVILIANS. By Colonel LoyspaLe HALE, 
MR, H. D. MACLEOD ON BIMETALLISM. By T. E. Pows11. 
A VISIT TO DASHUR. By Mrs, St. Loz StRAcHEy, 
COLONIAL PROBLEMS :— 
1, GIBRALTAR’S GRIEVANCE. By Crartes Bitt, M.P. 
2, THE COMMERCIAL COLLAPSE OF NEWFOUNDLAND. By A. R, 
WHITEWAy, 
WORK AND POLICY OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. By R. MEL- 
VILL BEacucrort and H. Percy Harris. 
A LODGER IN MAZE POND. By GeorGE GissINa. 
OORRESPONDENCE—MR. HALDANE’S POLICY (by the Hon, ALFRED 
LYTTELTON), 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mxssrs, DAMRELL 
AND UpuHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tum 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mussrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S8.A.; and GALIGNaAnr’s Lrsrary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
The AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By 


the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P. In 2 vols. Vol. II. Third Edition. 
Completely Revised throughout, with Additional Chapters, Extra Crown 
8vo, 12s. 6d. (Vol. I., Extra Crown 8vo, 12s, 6d.) 


MEMOIR of SIR A. C. RAMSAY. By Sir 


ARCHIBALD GBEIKIE, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of 
Great Britain and Ireland, With Portraits, 8vo, 12s, 6d, net. 


TIMES.—“ A vivid portrait of a very attractive personality...... The volume is 
in every sense a valuable contcibution to the history of contemporary science.” 

SCOTSMAN,—“ Sir Archibald Geikie has produced a model biography...... It is 
not a book for geologists only; it is a popularly written work, which may be 
read with intense pleasure and much profit by all who feel an interest ina 
career so full of vitality and inspiration as that of Sir A. C. Ramsay. Nor is it 
a book altogether confined to Ramsay.” 


‘‘CASTLE RACKRENT” and “The AB- 


SENTEE.” By Marra EpGewortu. Illustrated by Miss Chris. Hammond, 
With an Introduction by Mrs. TackEeray Ritcure, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


This is the first volume of the Il'ustrated Standard Novels. The next volumes, 
to be published at intervals of a month, will be:—*‘ Japhet in Search of a 
Father,” by Captain Marryat, illustrated by Mr. Henry M. Brock, with an Intro- 
duction by Mr. David Hannay; and “*Tom Cringle’s Log,” by Michael Scott, 
a by Mz, J, Ayton Symington, with an Introduction by Mr. Mowbray 

orris. 


The RALSTONS. By F. Marion Crawford. 
2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, 


DAILY NEWS.—“ The book is admirably written ; it contains passages full of 
distinction, it is instinct with intensity of purpose; the characters are drawn with 
aliving touch ; the narrative moves without pause or falter from crisis to crisis.” 


The SPHINX of EAGLEHAWE: a Tale of 


Old Bendigo. By Rotr Botprewoop. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 
[Macmillan’s Pocket Novels. 


HERO-TALES of IRELAND. Collected by 


JerEmian Curtin. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ They have all the witchery and all the colossal wonder of 
the Celtic imagination......The colouring is Irish, the design is Irish, the ele- 
ments are human and primeval.” 


ESSAYS and STUDIES. By John Churton 


Cotttns, 8vo, 9s, net. 


ENGLISH PROSE. Selections, with Criti- 


cal Introductions by Various Writers, and General Introductions to each 
Period, Edited by Henry Cratx. In 5 vols, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each vol. 


Vol, IV.—The EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


TIMES.—* Well sustains the high character of its predecessors, and attets 
not less conspicuously the literary skill and judgment of the editor and his 
colleagues.” 


A CONFESSION of FAITH. By an Un- 


ORTHODOX BELIEVER. Fcap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


CATALOGUE of LANTERN SLIDES to 


ILLUSTRATE FYFFE’S HISTORY of GREECE. With Notes on their 
Use. By the Rev. T. Frrtp, M.A., Head-Master of the King’s School, Canter- 
bury. Pot 8vo, 6d., sewed. 


MUSSEL CULTURE and the BAITSUPPLY, 


with reference more especially to Scotland, By W. L, CaLpERWwoop, F.R.S.h. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


STEAM and the MARINE STEAM ENGINE. 


By Jouwn Yeo, Fleet Ergineer, Royal Navy; Instructor in Steam an’ 
Marine Engineering at the Royal Naval College. With Illustration-, 
Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME, 


POEMS by ROBERT SOUTHEY. Chosen 


and Arranged by EpwarD DowpeEN, Pot 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
MACMILLAN’S ENGLISH OLASSICS.—NEW VOLUME. 


BURKE. — Speeches on American Taxa- 


tion ; on Conciliation with America; and Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristo’. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by F. G. Seipy, M.A., Principal aud 
Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy, Deccan College, Poona, Glove 
8vo, 3s. 6d, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


BY THE LATE CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
The POEMS of CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 


A New Collected Edition, With 4 Designs by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
Globe 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SPEAKING LIKENESSES. With Pictures 


thereof by Arthur Hughes, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


GOBLIN MARKET. With 18 Page Illus- 


trations and other Decorations by Laurence Housman. Oloth elegant 
Feap.8vo, 5s, Edition de Luxe, Super-royal 8vo, Hand-made Paper, 21s, net. 


SING-SONG: a Nursery Rhyme Book. 


With 120 Illustrations by A, Hughes, Engraved by the Brothers Da‘z el. 
Small 4to, 4s. 6d, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 
The GIANT CITIES of BASHAN have been 


principally known to Bible students through Mr. Porter’s book. The 
SUNDAY AT HOME is now publishing a series of reproductions of photo- 
graphs taken during a recent journey through Bachan and Argob, by Major 
ALGERNON HeBer-PERcy. The SUNDAY AT HOME, Sixpence Monthly. 


CANON TRISTRAM, who recently visited 
Japan, is giving his experiences in The LEISURE HOUR. Through his 
daughter, who speaks the language, he was able to see and understand many 

laces and things which are hidden from the ordinary English tourist. The 
EISURE HOUR, Sixpence Monthly. 


MR. H. H. JOHNSTON, C.B., the Imperial 
Commissioner and Consul-General for Oentral Africa, contributes an in- 
teresting illustrated article on the Hausa people to The LEISURE HOUR 
for February. 


GENERAL SIR GEORGE WOLSELEY, 


K.O.B., also gives from personal know'edge an account of Mysore, and the 
late Maharajah, in The LEISURE HOUR for February. Sixpence Monthly, 


DAWSON.—GEOLOGY and HISTORY, The 


MEETING-PLAOE of. By Sir J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.8. _5s., cloth. 
e 1 iti tent authority of the results of recent 


A pop exp a p 
wesearches in the debateable ground intervening between the later part of the 
geological record and the beginnings of sacred and secular history.’”’—Times, 


MUIR.—The BEACON of TRUTH; or, 
Testimony of the Coran to the Truth of the Ohristian Religion. Trans- 
lated from the Arabic by Sir Witu1am Morr, K.C.S.1., LU.D., D.C.L., Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


HARPER.—WALKS in PALESTINE. By 


Hewry A. Harper. Illustrated by 16 Photogravures from Photographs, 
Cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
“Fine photogravures.”’—Graphic, “ Few books will be more welcome for a 
present than this.’’—British Weekly. 


BAKER. — PICTURES from BOHEMIA, 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By James Baker, F.R.G.S. Handsome cloth, 
gilt edges, 8s., or 30s. bound in morocco leather. 

* A capital book.”—Saturday Review. *‘ Illustrations are numerous and good.” 

—Spectator. “ Full of interesting matter.”—Times. 


MACMILLAN.—The DAISIES of NAZA- 


RETH. By Hue Macmiitan, D.D. 3s. 6d., cloth. 

“‘We have seldom met with a more beautiful book of its kind, or one which 
treats the highest themes with more of the spirit of sweet reasonableness, 
Scionce, in the present instance, becomes, in truth, the handmaid of religion, 
and there is nothing conventional in the vo'ume.”—Speaker. 


BIRD BISHOP.—AMONG the TIBETANS. 


Ry Isape.ya Biep Bisnor, F.R.G.8, 2s, 6d., cloth. 

“Tt is scarcely necessary to commend ‘Among the Tibetans,’ by Isabella B. 
Bishop, F.R.G.8. Mrs. Bishop, better known to the reading world as Miss Bird, 
is a veteran traveller, who, undeterred by difficulties, dangers, and hardships, 
has explored many of the wilder parts of the earth, and described her adventures 
with unfailing vivacity and spirit. These qualities are once more displayed in 
this brief narrative of her wanderings in Tibet.”—Times, 






































56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. Illustrated List Gratis. 





THE ROYAL 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


EDITED BY 


RICHARD LYDEKKER, B.A., F.R.S., &c. 


“MAMMALIA.” 


NOW READY. ; 


This portion of the above magnificent serial now having been 
completed, the Publishers, in response to numerous requests from 
the general public, interested in that section of Natural History, 
have decided to issue it as a separate work in 


SETS OF FIVE VOLUMES, 
which can now be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls as 
below— 
In half morocco, gilt top ... £2 O O net per set. 
In cloth gilt... ... ww. 1 5 O net per set. 
Or in separate vols., at 8s. and 5s. respectively. 





PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘The illustrations are not process abominations, but good honest woodcuts, 
and they add immeasurably to the worth of the book.” — Birmingham Daily Post, 


** Alike in fullness, authority, and literary skill, this work merits attention.” 
—Standard. d 
“ As a popular work on natural history, there can be no doubt that the volume 
under notice, by Mr. Lydekker, is far and away in advance of any other that | 
has been published in this country. It is the work of an author who isan accom- 4 
plished naturalist, and is at once more uniform and comprehensive in its plan, 
more scientific in its details, and more accurate in its facts than any previous 
volumes of the same kind.” —Field. 
“We foresee a great future for this new ‘ Natural History ;’ moreover, there is 
no book we can more honestly recommend.’’—Spectator. 


Subscribers to the 1s. monthly issue should note that the parts de- ] 
voted to Birds commence with next month’s number, Part XVI., 
and will surpass in merit any previous work of this kind. 


London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 15 Bedford St., Strand. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ev1Tor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 





PATRONS {iis Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 


PresipENt—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 
Pure BORDEADX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


Cuarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deprutry-Cuarrman—The Hon. EDWARD W. 
DINNER CLARET. 


DOUGLAS, 


Pursician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 
SECRETARY—G. H. HODGSON, Ksq., M. 





ActuarY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.I.A. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. iota pane anaame aces 


(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £3,819,630. 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 








Annual Income, £387,862, 


mend thiswine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 168, 98, 
at much higher prices by the small 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


i—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an FINER CLARETS, of good vintage 
9 ’ 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 


and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s, per 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- angen, 


mission paid for the introduction of business. 


3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population; HIGH. -CLASS CLARETS. 


4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE BonvsEs to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3ist, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed now amount to 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the — wholesale price in Bordeaux, 


£2,622,812. y shi including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
§.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 


PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
6,.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


IGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


bt 
WHOLE-LIFE ayy ENDOWMENT ASSURANOES arantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page 
a the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
he the Times, July 13th, 1864 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The ae Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
ceceived information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularlypopular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Is the Best and Most Oertain Remedy in LOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 
’ 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE JOSEPH GILLOTT 8 


antrue, to say it had been sworn to. 


December 31st, 1864, 


RHEUMATISM, &o. 


Isa Oertain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, OOLICS, &e. 
OAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Te+timony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLe ManuracturEr—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St, W.0. In Bottles, 1s, 14d , 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d. 


North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
EPPsS’S | 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. ; 


COCOA. | 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 ’ 





GOLD MEDAL 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Now Ready, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


(FEBRUARY, 1895) contains, among other Articles of Interest :—LADY 
JEAN’S VAGARIES (Conclusion) LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD 
TO FANNY KEMBLE, 1871-.885-ERASMUS AND THE REFORMATION 
—THE GIRL WHO BELIKVED IN THE SAINTS—A BRACE OF LIONS 
—AN UNPUBLISHED PAGE IN MADAGASCAR HISTORY—ON CURIO- 
HUNTING IN CHINA—A HIGHER LAW, &c, 








NOW READY. 


The LIVES of JAMES HOLMES 


and JOHN VARLEY. By Aurrep Tuomas Story, Author of “ The Life of 
Jobn Linnell.” In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s, 
“Lovers of art will find much in this volume to charm them; but, happily, it 
can also be recommended to the general reader, who will delight in the racy 
anecdotes with which it abounds,”—Globe. 


NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS ofan AUTHOR. By Percy 


FirzGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘ Recreations of a Literary Man,” 
“The Lives of the Sheridans,”’ &c. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s, 


“The anthor gossips in a light and agreeable way about notable people he has 
known and noteworthy incidents which have come under his observation in the 
course of a singularly acti:e and remarkably varied literary career. The whole 
book is eminently readable and eatertaining.”—Duily News. 


THIRD EDITION. 


A MEMOIR of Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 


Author of ‘* East Lynne,” &c. By CHaRLES W. Woop. In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
with 3 Portraits and 64 Illustrations, 6s, 


“Mrs, Wood had a career of co singular a fame that her biography must needs 
att: act considerable attention, From cover to cover there is not a dull page,”— 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


A PARSON at BAY. By Hanror 


Vau.rnes, Author of ‘* The Transgression of Terence Clancy,’ &, In1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s, 








NOW READY, 


LADY JEAN’S VAGARIES. In 1 vol. 


crown 8vo, 6s, 
NOW READY, 


CORNISH DIAMONDS. By Etizaszru 


Govrrey, Author of “’Twixt Wood and Sea,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 








This Part begins a New Volume. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


FEBRUARY. Price 7d. 


THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO. By Anthony 
Hope. Ohaps, 1-2. 

CoMMERCIAL TRAVELLING In INDIA. 

A LEGEND or Paince Maurice. By H, A. Bryden, 

TREASURE ISLANDS IN THE POLAR SEA. 

A PassaGE In A Tramp. By O. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 

GLasaow. 

Tue TARANTULA-KILLER, 

SoLUBLE PaPER. 

Some Porutar REMEDIES. 

MemMORIES OF Books, AUTHORS, AND EVENTS, 

OLp Lonpon DuELLING-GROUNDS. 

NoTaBLE BEGINNERS IN CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 

SusPENDED VITALITY IN PLANTS AND ANIMALS. 

Tue RECOLLECTIONS OF CapraIn WILKIE, By A. Conan Doyle, 

A Captious Critic. By Fred. M. White. 

THE MontH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

A Nigut tn a Rat-Trap. By M. G. Watkins. 


MIRAGE. 
Loca DaIntTIEs, 
WINTER CLOTHING, 


First Instalment of a New Serial, 
THE OHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO, 
w ANTHONY HOPE, Author of ‘The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
Also, THE RECOLLEOTIONS OF CAPTAIN WILKIE, 
a Complete Story, by 4. CONAN DOYLE. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
——~>——— 
Ovutsipge Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
BelePage stesnsvenenesnn £10 10 0] Narrow Column .escsoseree £310 0 


5 5 0] Half-Column.........:. a > 
Quarter-Page sess 212 6] Quarter-Colamn .resceceresere 017 


ComPani£s, 

Outside Page wiesesccscrersevee £14 14 O| Inside Page ssssessesssseessseeeres #12 12 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 











MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO,’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY THE RIGHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR. 
THE 
FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: 
being Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. 
By the Right Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P. 

Svo, 12s, 6d, [On Friday, February 8th, 





NEW VOLUME of the VERNEY MEMOIRS, 


MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY during 


the COMMONWEALTH, 1650-1660. Compiled from the Letters and Illus- 
trated by the Portraits at Claydon House. By Margaret M. VERNEY. 
With 10 Portraits, &e., 8vo, 21s, 

LEEDS MERCURY.—‘“ This is an intimate and charming picture of a stately 
English home, and as there is no disdain of passing go-sip, or the trivial 
incidents of the hour in the narrative, its valne as a revelation of society in a 
country house during the latter half of the seventeenth century is greatly 
increased...... Lady Verney’s book presents with uncommon vividaess much that 
is typical and noteworthy in the life of a period which was charged with 
romance as well as with change.” 


A HISTORY of SPAIN, from the Earliest 


Times to the Death of Ferdinand the Catholic. By Unice Ratrn Burke, 
M.A. 2 vols, 8vo, 32s, On Monday neat, 


NEW BOOK by the late G@. J. ROMANES, 


THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By the late 


Grorae J. Romanes, Author of “ Darwin and after Darwin,” &. Edited, 
with a Preface, by CHARLES Gor, M,.A.,Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 
4 [On Monday neat, 


4s. 6d. 
The TEACHING of the VEDAS: What 


Light does it Throw on the Origin and Development of Religion? By 
MavRIcE PuHILLipPs, London Mission, Madras. Orown 8vo, 6s, 


STUDIES in the CHRISTIAN CHARACTER: 


Sermons, With an Introductory Essay. By Francis Pager, D.D., Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By 


F, Max Mi.uer, K.M. New Kdition, in 4 vols. 


Vou. I. RECENT ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo, 63, 6d. net. 
(Ready.) Vou, Il. BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS, Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net, (Ready.) 


CELLULOSE: an Outline of the Chemistry 


of the Structural Elements of Plants. With Reference to their Natura} 
History and Industrial Uses. By Cross and Bevan (C. F. Cross, and E, J. 
Bevan, and 0, BeaDLE). With 13 Plates, crown 8vo, 12s. net. 

On Monday net, 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Richard 


A. Proctor and A, CowPer RanyarD. With 31 Plates and 472 Illustrations 
in the Text, New and Che:per Edition, 4to, 21s, 


THIRTY-FOURTH THOUSAND, price Six Shillings, 


A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE. By Stanley 


J. WEYMAN. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE,.—* This is, in fact, quite the best historical romance 
that has appeared for some years,” 
SCOTSMAN.—* This is really a great book......It is much more than a clever 
story of adventure. It is a very fine work of literary art.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE “SILVER LIBRARY.” 


Price 3s, 6d. each, 


The FIRST CROSSING of |The ENGLISH in IRELAND 
GREENLAND. By Friprsor in the EIGH1 EENTH CENTURY. 
Nansen. With numerous Illus- By James ANTHONY F2oupk, 3 vols, 
trations and a Map. 


GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes|The RUINED CITIES of 
in the Time of Augustu:. By MASHONALAND: being a Record 
Professor W. A. BECKER. With of Excavation and Bxploration in 
Notes and Excursuses illustrative 1891, By J. Turopore Bent, 
of the Manners and Customs of the F.S,A., F.R.0.8. With 118 Iilus- 
Romans, With Illustrations. trations. New Edition, with New 


CHARICLES; or, Illustra- Preface. 

tions of the Private Life of tbe HERE THRE MPIRE 

een Wak lane nk bod MEET : - oo of - me 
. A. Becker. i otes an : : c 

Excursuses. With Illustrations, Travel in Kashmir, Western Tibet, 


ANGLING SKETCHES. By Baltistan, Gilgit, and the adjoining 


Countries. By E. F. Kyieut. With 
Anprew Lane, With Illustrations. a Map and 54 Illustrations. 





Now Ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. February. 


An ARRANGED MareuaGe. By Dorothea | FerpINAND DE LESSEPS AND THE SUE2 

Gerard, Author of ‘Lady Baby,”| anp Panama Oawats, By W. H. 

&c, Obaps. 11-13. Wheeler. 

ExGuisH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH|Sanw STEFANO: A BALLAD OF THB 

Century. Lect. VII. By J. A. Botp “Mrngtaus.” By Heary 

F: oude. ewbolt, 

‘“* HALFWAY BETWEEN THE STILES,” By | Onty Kitty: a“ Kopax” or Lonpow 

Mrs. Molesworth, Lirz. By L. B. Walford. 

Tue DREAM OF THE PsycHoMETER. By/| AT THE SIGN oF THE SHIP, By Andrew 
May Kendall, y Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 








Terms: net. 


New York: 15 East 16th Street. 
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BROWNING’S 


E. B. 
POETICAL WORKS. 
Uniform Edition. 

SIX VOLUMES, sm. cr. 8vo, 5s. each. 

Tois Edition is uniform with the 


AIRS. 


27-Volume Edition of Mr. Robert 
Browning’s Works. It containsseveral 
Portraits and Illustrations. 


*,* Vol. VI.—Aurora Leigh— 
can algo be had bound and lettered as 
a separate volume. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S 
WORKS. 


Uniform Edition. 

SEVENTEEN VOLUMES, lettered 
separately, 8: crown 8vo, 5s, each ; 
or bound in sets, £4 5s. the Set. 

This Edition contains 3 Portraits of 
Nr. Browning at different periods of 
i.fe, and a few Illustrations. 

1. Pauline; and Sordello. 

2. Paracelsus; & Strafford. 

3. Pippa pa Passes ; King Vic- 
TUR and KING CHARLES; 

The RETURN of theDRUSEs; 

and A SOUL’S TRAGE DY. 

With Portrait of Mr. Browning. 
A Blot in the ’Scutcheon ; 

COLOMBE’S BIRTHDAY; and 

MEN and WOMEN. 
Dramatic Romances ; and 

— EVE& EASTER 


Dramatic Lyrics; and 


In a Balcony; and Dra- 
MATIS Puntducn, With a 
Portrait of Mr. Browning. 

The Ring and the Book. 
Books I. to IV. With 2 Illus- 


i The e Bing and the Book. 


Books V. to VII 

20. The and ‘the Book. 
Books IX. to XII. With a Por- 
trait of Guido Franceschini. 

21. Balaustion’s Adventure; 
PRINCE HOHENSTIEL- 
SCHWANGAU, SAVIOUR of 
SOCIETY ; and FIFINE at 
the FAIR. 

Red Cotton Night - cap 
COUNTRY ; and The INN 
a 

Aris nes’ 

P epee, RIPT 


range = a 

from EURIPIDES, being the 
LAST ADVENTURE of BA. 
LAUSTION; and The AGA- 
MEMNON of AiSCHYLUS. 

. Pacchiarotto, and How 
he WORKED in ig og 
with other Poems ; AI- 
SIAZ; and The TWO PORTS 
of CROISIC. y 

Dramatic Idyls, First 
Series; DRAMATIJU IDYLS, 
Second Series; & JOCOSERIA. 

. Ferishtah’s Fancies; and 

PARLEYINGS with CERTAIN 
PFOPLE of IMPORTANUVE in 
THEIR DAY. With a Por- 
trait of Mr. Browning. 

27. ASOLANDO: Fancies and 

Facts, And Biographical and 
Historical Notes to the Poems, 


WORKS by the late JOHN 


ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


Renaissance in Italy: 
fhe REVIVAL of LEARNING. 





Can. 


aS 


o 


£2, 
13. 


i 


es 


Wo. 
a 


o 





fecond Edition. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
‘The FINE ARTS. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


Tae CATHOLIC REACTION. In 2 
Parts. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 
Animi Figura. Fcap., 8vo, 5s. 


Shakspere’s Predecessors 
in the ENGLISH DRAMA. Demy 


New. ‘and Old: a Volume of 
Verse. Orown 8 

The Sonnets “of Michael 
ANGELO. BUONARROTI and 
TOMMASO CAMPANELLA. Now 
for the first time Translated into 
aM En —- Tal 8vo, 7s. 

Many M a Volume of 
Verse. Crown 8yvo, 93, 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF MR. JUSTICE STEPHEN. 
In the press, with 2 Portraits, demy 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES 
FITZJAMES STEPHEN, K.C.S.I. 


By his Brother, LESLIE STEPHEN. 


GENERAL SIR JOHN ADYE’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
In the press, with Illustrations by the Author, demy 8vo, 14s, net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
A MILITARY LIFE. 


By General Sir JOHN ADYE, G.C.B., R.A., 


Late Governor of Gibraltar. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR N. S. SHALER. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SEA and LAND: Features of Coasts and 


Oceans, with Special Reference to the Life of Man. By N.S. Suter, Pro- 
fessor of Geolo oBy in Harvard y “ood Author of ** Aspects of the Earth,” 
“Nature and Man in America,”’ 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF R. L. STEVENSON. 
Will be ready shortly, with Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 2s. 64, 


IN STEVENSON’S SAMOA. 


Marie FRASER. 


NEW NOVEL BY SARAH TYTLER. 


In the press. 


KINCAID’S WIDOW. By Saran Tyrttzr, 


Author of “Scotch Marriages,” ‘‘ French Janet,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME of ‘‘ The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Just published, 15s, net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, net. 
VOL. XLI. (NICHOLS—O’DUGAN) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*.* Vol. I, was ped oy prone on January 1st, 1885, and a further volume will be 
ued quarterly until the completion of the work. 


By 


Just published, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 6d. net. 


An ARTIST’S REMINISCENCES. 


By Rupotr LEHMANN. 


TIMES. —“* We had ex 


] a good deal from Mr, Lehmann’s book, and 
we are not disappointed. 


t is capital reading.” 
Just published, crown 8vo, 6s, 
The MASK and the MAN. By Percy Anprzaz, Author 
of “ Stanhope of Chester: a Mystery.’’ 

BRITISH WEEKLY,—* Very rarely has one the pleasure of lighting upon so 
thoroughly satisfactory a piece of work...... To every realer of this exce!lent 
novel great and unalloyed p!easure may confidently be promised.” 

THIRD EDITION now ready, small post 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
The HAWARDEN HORACE. By Cuarues L. Gravzs, 
Author of “The Blarney Ballads,” ** The Green above the Red,” &, 
TWELFTH EDITION OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S “MARCELLA.” 
Now ready, Twelfth Edition, crown 8v0, 6s. 
MARCELLA., By Mrs. Humpury Warp, Author of “ Robert 
Elsmere,” “The History of David Grieve,” &c. 
THIRD EDITION, now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 
The VAGABONDS. By Maraarer L. Woops, Author of 
** A Village Tragedy,” “ Esther Vanhomrigh,”’ &c. 
SECOND PRINTING OF THE POPULAR EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
Orown 8vo, 6s. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. By Henry Seron Merriman, 


Author of “ The Slave of the Lamp,’ From One Generation t) Ancther,” ity 


NEW STORY BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 











: NOTICE :— 
The The FEBRUARY NUMBER of the “ The 
‘Cornhill’ / Cornhill Magazine, | magazine 
is the Now ready at all Booksellers’ aud Newsagents’, Reader 
t ConTaIns THE SECOND INSTALMENT OF A ; 
most | New Story entitled THE SOWERS, | “” find 
interesting By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, no better 
Author of “‘ With Edged Tools,”’ &c. : 
of Other Contes ot the — area ngretct in. | tvest ment 
° stalment of the PopuLaR SERIAL, FATAL P 
English RESERVATION,” and the usual ‘complement of Sor his 
Magazines.” interesting articles upon Miscellaneous Subjects. Sixpence.” 
The Cornhill Magazine : 
VANITY PRICE SIXPENCE MONTHLY. Patt Maui 
Annual Subscription, including postage to any 
Farr. dress in the Postal Union, 8s., GAZETTE. 
payable in advance. 














the late 
ARNOLD. 
_—" wa Ghurch and 


Mixed Assays. Second 


Edition. Crown 


WORKS b 
MATTHEW 


Last Essays 


ConTENTSs.—Democrac} ality— 
Irish Net hae 7 — Bauality— 
Liberalism — Porro Unum est neces- 
sarium—A Guide to English Literature 
— Falkland—A French Critic on Milton 
—— Critic on Goethe—Georga 
an 

Literature and D an 

Essay towards a Better pg 

sion Of the Bible. Popular Edition, 

bye a New Preface, crown 8yo, 


God ‘aud the Bible: a Sequel 
to ** Literature and Dogma.” Popu- 
ew Preface, 

crown 8vo, 23. 


St. Paul and Protestantism ; 
with other Essays. Popular Edition, 
with a New Preface, crown 8vo, 


lar Ecaition, with a 


2s. 6d. 

Contents. — St. Paul and Pro. 
testantism—Puritanism and the Church 
of England—Modern Dirsent—A Oom. 
ment on Christmas, 

Culture and Anarchy: an 
Kssay in Political and Social 
Criticism. Popular Edition, crown 

_ 8v0, 28. 6d. 

Irish Essays, and Others. 
Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 23. 6d. 

On the Study of Celtic Litera- 
ture. Popular Kdition, crown 
8v0, 2s. 6d. 

Passages from the Prose 
Writings of M _* ARNOLD. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

OontTENTs.—1. Literature. 2, Politics 
—_ Society. 3. Philosophy and Re- 

igion. 





WORKS BY 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 
An Agnostic’s Apology, and 


other Essays. Large crown 8vo, 


. 6d. 

Hours in a Library. Re- 
vised, Rearranged and Cheaper 
Edition, with Additional Chapters, 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 63, each, 

Life of He Fawcett. 
With Two Steel Portraits. Fifth 
Edition, lar, +t crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

AHistory of English Thought 
in the EIGHTESNTH CENTURY. 
Second Editior. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 


3. 

The Science of Ethics; an 
Essay a Ethical Theory as 
Modified by the Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion. Demy 8vo, 163. 





WORKS BY 
MISS THACKERAY. 
Uniform Edition. 


Each Volume Illustrated with a Vig- 
joer Title-Page. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
each 


Old Ke 
The Vieen ce. the Cliff. 
Five Old Old Friends and a Young 


RIN 
To. ‘Esther, and other 
Bluebeard’s Keys, and other 


Stories. 


The Story of Elizabeth; Two 
HOURS; FROM an ISLAND. 


Toilers and Spinsters. 
Miss Angel; Mrs. Dymond. 
Miss Williamson’s Divaga- 


tions. 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ 
WOR 





Friends in Council. First 
Series. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 
Friends in Council. Second 
Series. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Companions of My Solitude ; 
ESSAYS WRITTEN during the 
INTERVALS of BUSINES; An 
ESSAY on ORGANIZATION in 
DAILY LIFE. 1 vol. cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


#*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward a CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATIONS post-free on application. 


London : 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 





15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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